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American Education Week, 1967 


Proclamation 3799. August 12, 1967 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


The future of America is written on school blackboards 
and in student notebooks. The quality of thought in our 
classrooms today will determine the quality of our lives 
a generation hence. 

This year more Americans are in school than ever be- 
fore in our history. Three out of every ten are occupied— 
as students or teachers—in the process of education. 

Thirty-seven million children—1.4 percent more than 
last year—are enrolled in elementary schools. High school 
enrollments are up 3 percent more than last year—to 13.7 
million. College and university enrollments have increased 
8.3 percent from last year—up to 6.5 million. 

Dropout rates are falling. About three out of four young 
people finish high school today. The 1968 high school 
graduating class will be the largest in history, and about 
40 percent of these graduates will go on to college. Every 
sixth young American is earning a bachelor’s degree. 

Our people know that the education of our young 
people is our best investment. In just two years, Federal 
contributions to education at all levels have nearly tripled. 
And we have not rested, and will not rest until we 

—bring college within reach of every American, 

—make vocational training available to all who need it, 

—-provide education and training for adults who missed 

it in their youth, 

—improve the quality of education for all. 

To call attention to this challenge, to muster the support 
of all the media of communication, public officials, busi- 
ness leaders, parents, educators and students, I, LyNpon 
B. Jonson, President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the period of November 5 through 
November 11, 1967, as American Education Week, and I 
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call upon the American people to celebrate the achieve- 
ments of their educational system, and to dedicate them- 
selves to making it still more responsive to our Nation’s 
needs. 

In Witness WuHeERreorF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twelfth day of August in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and ninety- 
second, 

Lynvon B. JoHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:53 am, 
August 14, 1967] 


NOTE: Proclamation 3799 was not made public in the form of a 
White House press release. 


Government Employees 
Life Insurance 


The President’s Veto Message to the House of 
Representatives. August 12, 1967 


To the House of Representatives: 


I am compelled to return, without my approval, H.R. 
11089—a bill which would cause large increases in life 
insurance coverage for government employees, officials 
and Members of Congress. 


I am returning this bill because it places too heavy a 
burden and levies too heavy a charge on the American 
taxpayer by providing private insurance out of public 
funds. 

I am returning it because it sets an unwise precedent at 
a critical time in our history. Today, we dare not divert 
our resources for unnecessary demands, when there are 
many more crucial needs which urgently require our 
support. 

Life insurance is but one of many fringe benefits a 
government employee or official receives. Certainly 
government life insurance was never intended to meet 
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entirely the needs of an employee or his family. It is meant 
primarily to supplement his personal coverage. 

Nevertheless, we know that the life insurance program 
must be strengthened and improved. That is why last year 
I recommended needed changes in insurance benefits to 
Congress that I considered reasonable and fair. 

Congress, however, far exceeded my recommendation. 
And so last year I was compelled to disapprove the life 
insurance measure because it threatened to fuel the fires 
of inflation and to impose an unwarranted burden on the 
taxpayer. 

Again this year hoping for a sound program, I recom- 
mended another modest measure. In June, I called for a 
$13 million program designed to: 

—make the insurance system actuarially sound. 

—remove an inequity by providing additional coverage. 

The bill which finally passed the Congress was sub- 
jected only to brief debate. The roll was not called in 
etiher house on the passage of this bill. It was passed by 
voice vote. 

If this measure were approved, the cost to the American 
taxpayer would rise from the $13 million I recommended 
to a minimum of $61 million in the first year and con- 
tinued commitments for the future. 

The bill would substantially increase life insurance 
coverage at the taxpayer’s expense for all government 
officials and employees: 

—For most by 33/4 percent—an unnecessary expense. 

—For a selected few—the President and Vice Presi- 

dent, Cabinet and sub-Cabinet officials, the Mem- 
bers of Congress, Members of the Judiciary and 
U.S. Ambassadors, all those in the highest brackets 
who need it the least—by 100 percent, to $40,000— 
an unwarranted expense. 


Finally, it would increase the government’s contribu- 
tion for each employee from 3314 percent to 40 percent. 

This bill would impose an added burden on the Ameri- 
can taxpayer just when we are asking him to pay a 10 
percent tax surcharge. And, because our budget is tight, it 
would syphon funds away from Americans who need our 
support much more: children, the poor, the elderly— 
and most important, American fighting men in Vietnam. 

In the face of a possible $29 billion deficit, we must 
scrutinize every dollar that we spend. To keep the budget 
within bounds and to head off the threat of inflation, I 
pledged in my Economic Message last week that “I will 
make every possible expenditure reduction—civilian and 
military—short of jeopardizing the national security and 
well-being.” H.R. 11089 does not meet this rigorous test. 

Over the past ten years, the salaries of Federal em- 
ployees have risen by nearly 75 percent—and their life 
insurance coverage has risen by the same amount, 75 
percent. 
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Since I have been President, there have been four suc- 
cessive civilian pay increases—and four insurance in- 
creases. The total cost of these programs has amounted to 
more than $2 billion. And with the new 4.5 percent pay 
increase which I have proposed for this year, we will be 
adding almost another half billion dollars to civilian pay 
and insurance and another half billion dollars for military 
pay. 

Against this background, I can see no justification for 
the large life insurance increases voted by the Congress. 

The 4.5 percent pay proposal I submitted in April is 
fair and just for Federal personnel. Yet Congress is now 
considering adding an extra $1 billion to the Administra- 
tion pay bill. This is equivalent to a 2 percent tax sur- 
charge; it would come directly out of the pocket of the 
American taxpayer. We must hold the line—and we must 
hold that line in the pay bill. This same sense of economy 
and responsibility must be maintained on all matters. 

All of us are dedicated to the well-being of the 3 million 
Federal employees who serve the Nation’s cause. The rec- 
ord of this Administration, and of the past three Con- 
gresses, attests to that dedication. 


But the President must be concerned with the total pub- 
lic interest. Every taxpayer—including the citizen who is a 
public servant—should bear in mind this larger interest. 
That is why I must return this measure unapproved. 

Certainly there are good and acceptable features in the 
bill now before me. 

—It contains a new provision to raise the minimum 
coverage to $10,000 for those employees in the lower 
grades who need protection the most. 

—It places the insurance program on a sound actuarial 
basis. 

If the Congress wishes to provide additional coverage 
over and above my recommendations, ways might be ex- 
plored to permit direct purchases by the employee with 
his private funds under current group plans. But the em- 
ployee who benefits directly—not the taxpayer—should 
be asked to bear this added cost. 

I have asked the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Director of the Budget to begin working 
immediately with the appropriate Committees of the 
Congress toward an acceptable program. 

I hope the Congress will take my comments and recom- 
mendations into account. I hope the Congress can send 
to me—this year—a wise, fair, and well-justified bill—a 
bill that is both responsive to the needs of the Federal 
employee, and responsible in light of America’s economic 
needs. 





I would be proud to sign such a measure. 
Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
August 12, 1967 
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Government Employees 
Life Insurance 


News Conference of John W. Macy, Jr., and 
Joseph A. Califano, Jr., on the President’s Veto 
Message. August 12, 1967 


Mr. CatiFaAno. Gentlemen, this is a veto of the Govern- 
ment employees life insurance bill. 

The President recommended a $13 million life insur- 
ance proposal. The Congress passed a bill which would 
have cost at least $61 million in the first year. 

Q. Are those two figures comparable, $13 million for 
the President’s in the first year? 

Mr. Ca .irano. That is $13 million for the President’s 
in the first year and at least $61 million in the bill passed 
by Congress for the first year. 

Last year, the President had recommended the $13 mil- 
lion bill. You may recall that he vetoed a $91 million bill 
passed by Congress. The President vetoed the insurance 
bill on September 12, 1966. 

The President acted on the advice and recommendation 
of the Civil Service Commission, the Director of the 
Budget, and Gardner Ackley—all of whom recommended 
this action. 

The President spent some part of the past week, a good 
part late last night and most of this morning studying the 
legislation and working on the veto message, which he 
just completed a few minutes ago. 

I would point out, as the President does on page 2, that 
the most substantial increase in insurance here is for the 
very top of the Government—the President, the Vice 
President, the Cabinet, the sub-Cabinet people, Members 
of Congress, the judiciary, and the Ambassadors. 

Secondly, I would point out the third-from-the-last 
paragraph in which the President stresses the importance 
of holding the line and notes that he feels this same sense 
of responsibility must be maintained on all matters— 
particularly in view of the fiscal program he announced 
in his tax message a few days ago. 

Q. Does he feel this way in all matters? 

Mr. CauiFano. I will just rest on his words—“This 
same sense of economy and responsibility must be main- 
tained on all matters.” 

The President has vetoed 22 bills prior to this one. 

Q. When did he veto that D.C. crime bill? Do you 
remember that? 

Mr. Ca.irano. The President vetoed the D.C. crime 
bill on November 14, 1966. 


Q. Is this his first this year? 


Mr. Ca.iFano. This is the first one in this session of 
the Congress. 
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Q. The last previous one was the D.C. crime bill? 

Mr. Cauirano. The last previous one was a bill con- 
cerning the Colorado River, which was also vetoed on 
November 14. 

Actually, there were four bills vetoed on November 14. 
You will recall the President came back from his Asian 
trip and was considering a significant number of bills at 
one time. 

Q. In this paragraph that you pointed out here, the 
third-from-the-last on page 2, would it be fair to take this 
as a hint that he may also veto that extra billion dollar pay 
increase? 

Mr. Ca.iFano. I think, Bob, I would stand on what 
the President says there. I would not go beyond what the 
President says there, and the comments he made in his 
tax message on the importance of holding that pay bill 
to the 4.5 percent increase he recommended. 

Q. When was the bill passed? 

Mr. Catirano. It came here 10 days ago. This is the 
10th day. 

Mr. Macy. It was adopted on July 31. 

Q. Is this a straight life insurance in this bill? This isn’t 
health at all? 

Mr. Macy. Straight life insurance, right. 

Q. How many employees are affected? 

Mr. Macy. Virtually every employee in the Federal 
Government. The coverage runs up to about 21/2 million. 

Q. How much does that cost now? Any amount or 
figure? The life insurance. 

Mr. Macy. The Government now pays a third of it on 
the basis of 25 cents per pay day per thousand dollars. 

Q. Do you know what it costs the Federal Government 
now? 

Mr. Macy. No, I do not have that gross figure. 

Q. This life insurance program the Government has is 
not self-liquidating, is it? 

Mr. Macy. No. This is a plan where the Government 
contributes one third, the employee contributes two thirds. 
This bill would change that proportion to 40-60. The 
Government would be paying a larger share. 

That is one of the items of increased cost that is involved 
in this bill. 

Q. Aren’t many life insurance programs, actually, over 
the long run self-liquidating in that they pay for them- 
selves and actually offer returns? But this one does not, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. Carano. But if you will notice on page 1, the 
bill the President proposed would have made this system 
actuarially sound. 


Reporter: Thank you. 


NOTE: The news conference was held at approximately 5 p.m. in 
the Press Secretary’s office at the White House. Mr. Macy is Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission and Mr. Califano a Special 
Assistant to the President. 
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Report on Vietnam 


News Conference of Gen. Harold K. Johnson, Army 
Chief of Staff, Upon His Return From South 
Vietnam. August 12, 1967 


GENERAL JoHNSON. Gentlemen, I just returned Thursday 
morning from my eighth trip to Vietnam in the course of 
the last 34/2 years. 

I have reported to the President on my observations 
out there. He has asked me to pass on to you some of those 
observations. On this trip I spent 11 days in-country— 
virtually all of it outside Saigon. I covered the country 
from the DMZ area in the north to a district town on the 
Gulf of Siam southwest of Cam My, a city in the Province 
of An Xuyen in the south. 

I visited all of the U.S. units down to brigade size, 
separate brigades and our major headquarters. I visited 
seven provincial capitals, nine district towns, spoke to eight 
Vietnamese division commanders, the deputy commander 
of the ninth out of the eleven Vietnamese divisions, and 
spoke to all four of the Vietnamese corps commanders. 

Everywhere that I went I felt that there was significant 
progress being made. I think much of this progress is not 
reported, partially because much of it is being done by the 
Vietnamese, and partially because we have an intensive 
focus on the activities of U.S. units out there. 

Somehow or other we tend to concentrate on our 
catastrophes or disasters rather than on our successes. Our 
successes, I believe, far outweigh any disaster that has oc- 
curred. With regard to the Vietnamese, there are several 
specific examples, I think, of demonstrable improvement 
in their performance. 

I use the point of departure of March 1965. At that 
time the state of affairs in Vietnam was at a very low ebb, 
and the attitude of most of the Vietnamese commanders 
with whom I talked at that time verged almost on the 
point of despair. 

When our forces went in by the end of 1965 we had a 
sort of uneasy equilibrium. I had felt since Christmas of 
1965, and I was out there at that time, that our major 
forces, and by that I mean battalion size or larger, could 
not be damaged significantly. We would have companies 
that would get caught and platoons that would get caught, 
or forces of 35 or 40 men, or up as high as 165 or 170. 
That, I think, has been substantially the case since about 
January 1966. 

I was out there again in April 1966. You will recall 
that was the period of the struggle movement. Of course, 
there was a great deal of uneasiness at that time. I was out 
there again in August 1966 and had about the same kind 
of trip that I had this year. 

In August of 1966 for the first time there was some 
evidence of confidence on the part of Vietnamese leader- 
ship, both military and civilian. They were beginning to 
believe that the United States would see them through. 
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I think it is important to know that all of the things 
that are written here and all of the things that are said and 
reported have an enormous impact on a pretty small 
country that is not awfully sure of itself. 

In August of 1966 I visited hospitals, I visited the cus- 
toms house on the Mekong River, I visited hamlets and 
talked to some of the old, old people through an inter- 
preter, obviously, and saw some beginnings of returns in 
some areas to a normal life. 

At Christmas time I didn’t see a whole lot of change, 
Christmas of 1966, so I decided that this time I was going 
to have a longer interval. That is why it has been 7 months 
since my last visit. But this time there is just a demonstrable 
progress, demonstrable in the sense that the Vietnamese 
military are performing better. One example cited to me 
(and I didn’t see this company) was a regional forces 
company on the Song Tien River-Nicolai Canal that has 
withstood 13 attacks over a period of 8 weeks. 

I was on the canal however and went in to several 
hamlets on the banks of the canal. There I saw sampan 
shops, carpenter shops that build sampans, that are back in 
business where they had been idle for a year and a half 
or 2 years. 

The Vietnamese division commander with whom I was 
traveling hailed a boat that was passing, a small sampan 
that was passing on the river, to ask where that family’s 
home was. It was some 15 kilometers away. There has not 
been this kind of movement on that canal for a long time. 


Several individual barges have moved up from the 
delta carrying rice to Saigon, large barges. One of the 
bonus effects of the reduction of congestion in the Saigon 
port, as an example, is freeing barges that have been 
used as floating warehouses. 

You now have hungry barge owners down in the delta 
looking for business, to carry rice to Saigon. I was told 
that these individual barges that were on the canal had 
passed without a tax. I don’t know this for sure, and the 
people who told me had no way of assuring that this was 
the case. But that was their belief. 

That canal, I believe, was officially opened Monday or 
Tuesday of this week. The traffic that I am talking about 
moved prior to the time that the canal was officially de- 
clared safe for passage. 

The 7th Vietnamese Division a week ago yesterday 
closed out an operation that was 8 days long, the longest 
continuous operation in the field of a Vietnamese division 
in the memory of any American with whom I talked. This 
operation is significant, I think, for a number of reasons. 
It was carried in the press here, I think, as Coronado II 
or III. 

This operation is significant for a number of reasons. 
First, it was one of the first times that our new Riverine 
Force, U.S., had operated in conjunction with the Viet- 
namese. It involved forces from two different military 
areas, corps areas, and traditionally and classically the 
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coordination across corps boundaries tends to be some- 
what loose. 


It involved operations with elements of two different 
U.S. divisions, and it also employed an element of the 
Joint General Staff Strategic Reserve, two Vietnamese 
Marine battalions. These two Vietnamese Marine bat- 
talions lit on a force that had evaded the dragnet estab- 
lished by our Riverine Force and inflicted significant 
damage. The entire results of this operation are not yet 
in and it will take probably another month or 6 weeks until 
PW reports are all put together, until documents are trans- 
lated and this sort of thing, to get the full impact. 


But the operation was conducted against an enemy that 
had moved two main force Vietcong battalions into Binh 
Tuong Province to work in conjunction with a provincial 
guerrilla battalion that probably, and I don’t know this for 
sure, but the design appeared to be, were trying to inter- 
rupt or block Highway 4 leading into Saigon from the 
south. 

It was again reported to me by the Vietnamese that 
every day that Highway 4 is blocked from the south, prices 
in Saigon go up 10 percent, for each 24 hours that the 
highway is blocked. 

They began blowing bridges and cutting the road with 
explosives about the middle of July. The first time this oc- 
curred it took about 5 days to restore normal traffic. Now 


they are restoring, when damage occurs, within a matter 
of 24 hours. 


The significant point is that that threat now to the high- 
way has been largely removed because at least the two 
VC main force battalions have been damaged rather 
badly. 

About 3 weeks ago, perhaps 4, in an area well north of 
Saigon, a battalion headquarters company and an element 
of one other company from the 5th Vietnamese Division— 
and you will recall that the last had a reputation of not 
being awfully effective—withstood a very tough attack 
during the course of one night and inflicted heavy damage 
on a North Vietnamese unit that had attacked it, at a 
place called Quang Hoa. 

The first Vietnamese division that a year ago could com- 
mit only one regiment, and this is up in the northeastern 
part of the country, because the division commander 
didn’t really trust the rest of it since it had supported the 
struggle movement in the spring, has had a string of un- 
broken successes since the first of this year. 

They have cleaned out an enormous number of VC, 
captured rice and this sort of thing in the coastal area 
north of Danang, North Hue, actually; so across the 
border. 

Across the border there is, I think, a lot of movement. 
By this I am not optimistic that we are going to be out of 
there next week—we aren’t. The kind of enemy we are 
fighting requires a repeated combing of the area to ferret 
him out. 
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But I would estimate that by the first of the year, given 
some objective looks at this area, and subject to reasonably 
favorable results on the election, we will see a very real 
evidence of progress and forward movement. 


QUESTIONS 
EVIDENCE OF PROGRESS 


Q. General, what kind of evidence are you looking for 
when you say we will see by the first of the year real evi- 
dence of progress and forward movement? 

GENERAL Jounson. The evidence that I am looking 
for is for somebody to leave Saigon or to leave the areas 
and to take pictures and to report on what is actually 
happening, rather than listening to rumors around Saigon, 
Danang, or Nha Trang, and speculating on what must be 
happening out there, because the tempo of activity re- 
mains relatively high. This is the kind of evidence I would 
hope we could get. 

Q. I am not quite sure I could follow you. In specific 
terms, when you say by the end of the year we should see 
real evidence of progress, I assume you don’t mean pic- 
tures of progress; you mean indications that we have 
pacified the countryside? 

GENERAL JoHNSON. Not that we have pacified the en- 
tire countryside, because this is a progressive thing. But 
by the end of the year we will have some rice in from the 
delta. We will have higher tonnages, I am sure, from many 
of the rice fields. We will see more freedom of movement 
on the highways. We should see the movement of more 
produce. Hopefully, this also should bring some reductions 
in prices in the metropolitan areas. 

Q. By this progress, do you mean progress toward the 
end of the war, indicating the end of the war is coming 
nearer? 

GENERAL JoHNsSON. I think just arithmetically each 
day that passes has to bring the end of the war nearer. 
But I think that by the end of the year we should be seeing 
this improvement in economic development of the 
country, which really means the economic welfare of the 
individual farmer, which will result in a growing con- 
fidence in his government on his part, and, in turn, a 
greater willingness to report terrorists’ attempts or com- 
pulsive acts, acts of compulsion, I should say, on the 
part of the VC’s who will inevitably still remain in the 
area. 


EFFECTIVE USE OF TROOPS 


Q. General, when Secretary McNamara came back, 
he said, in effect, that more effective use should be made of 


the American troops that are already out there. Did you 
find 





GENERAL JOHNSON. I have not been able to find in any 
of the Secretary’s statements that he had the word 
“American” in front of “troops.” 
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From the point of view of the employment of American 
troops, I think it is important to recognize a number of 
things. In the first place, as far as the Army is concerned, 
our figures show, and this depends upon the basis of your 
computation, that each of our battalions spends between 
5.8 and 6.4 days in operations out of every 7. I will give 
you a specific example from General Freund, of the 199th 
Infantry Brigade. General Freund was wounded this last 
Monday evening, you will recall. 

He keeps his force out there for 5 straight weeks, 35 
days. They are moving each day. They are patrolling each 
night. They are setting up ambushes each night. At the 
end of the 5-week period, he takes them back to a base 
camp area where they get 3 days off. At the end of 3 days, 
back to the operation. 

That is not an appreciable period of time to be out of 
the line of fire. 

With regard to other things, we are providing a certain 
amount of logistics support for allied forces that are 
there, including the initial handling of some of the sup- 
plies that come in for the Vietnamese forces. We have 
some pretty sophisticated equipment. Helicopters, I think, 
are the most glaring example. When you get equipment 
of that degree of sophistication, it inevitably takes more 
people to keep it operating. It would be pretty hard to 
persuade a helicopter crew chief who is responsible for 
keeping that machine flying that he is not fighting, since 
he accompanies it on each flight. The number of heli- 
copter crew chiefs that have been killed or wounded in 
action is not insubstantial. 

We have people on garbage trucks, removing refuse 
to a garbage pile, who have been subjected to snipers or 
to mining action en route. It is a little hard to persuade 
them that they are not fighting. 

I don’t know specifically what Mr. McNamara was 
addressing. He has not identified the force of which he 
was talking. I discussed this with General Westmoreland 
and he is convinced that Mr. McNamara is not discussing 
U.S. forces. 

Q. Have you discussed it with Mr. McNamara? 

GENERAL JoHNSON. No, I have not. 

Q. Why not? 

GENERAL JOHNSON. I have been away since he made 
his statement and I have been home—this is about 21 
days home. 

Q. General, it seems to me that you and General West- 
moreland have both had a problem with this. 

GENERAL JOHNSON. Let me put this in another vein. 
I think that if Mr. McNamara had been talking about 
US. forces, he would have issued a directive to the Army 
or to the people here to do something about it. 

Q. And he has not done so? 

GENERAL JoHNSON. He has not done so. 

I should say this, that we are continually reviewing our 
force out there and continually screening. We have can- 
celed the deployment of some small support units. We 
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have changed the kind of support units that are going. 
There are changes that take place every day. 

Q. Sir, in view of the effectiveness, then, of the forces 
out there and demonstrable progress on the part of the 
South Vietnamese forces, do you feel obviously they can 
be used more effectively still? 

GENERAL JOHNSON. I would have to say in all candor 
that we never reach a peak of efficiency in the employment 
of our forces, that is, 100 percent. But I think that the 
manner in which our forces are being employed matches 
or exceeds anything that we have done before, at least 
matches. 

Q. You are referring there to U.S. forces or Vietnamese 
forces? 

GENERAL JOHNSON. Our USS. forces, and I would say 
also that the Vietnamese forces at the present time are per- 
forming more effectively than they have performed in the 
past. 

LEVEL OF TROOP STRENGTH 


Q. Could I ask one more question? How do you feel 
about the need for more troops out there? 


GENERAL JoHNSON. Well, I think one thing that hasn’t 
been perhaps emphasized enough is that the level of force 
really relates to time, and that the additional force re- 
quested by General Westmoreland will increase the rate 
at which this pacification progress will move. 


You have two different circumstances: One is gaining 
the initiative, and we have had the initiative since early 
1966, and the other is creating a momentum after gaining 
the initiative, and the momentum fluctuates depending 
upon the level of force that you can commit to a given area 
at a given time. 

It is the proposition of increasing the momentum and 
then gaining from that increase in momentum the natural 
phenomenon that occurs, and that is that success tends to 
feed on success. If we can get a very visible success, then 
we will get a much more rapid rate of movement. 

Q. To get back to the point of the trip, do you think 
more troops are needed? Will 45,000 be enough, in your 
opinion? 

GENERAL JOHNSON. I think the 45,000 troops will meet 
General Westmoreland’s requirements satisfactorily, sub- 
ject to the proviso that no forces beyond those of North 
Vietnam are committed to the action in South Vietnam. 

Q. No more forces? 

GENERAL JouNsoNn. No forces other than North Viet- 
namese forces are committed in South Vietnam. 

Q. Do you have any real hope that they are not going 
to commit? They have so far. 

GENERAL Jounson. No, I am talking about something 
other than North Vietnamese. 

Q. You mean Chinese? 

GENERAL JOHNSON. Well, it could be Chinese. It could 
be North Korean. 
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Q. Do you have any evidence that these might be 
committed? 


GENERAL JOHNSON. No, none, no evidence nor any 
indication. 

Q. In effect, you are saying that this is the last in- 
crease you will need, if I read you correctly. 

GENERAL JOHNSON. With circumstances substantially 
as they are now, this should be—I don’t say that it is, 
because I don’t think anybody can say categorically that it 
is—this should be adequate to provide a degree of mo- 
mentum that will see us through to a solution in South 
Vietnam. 


VIETNAMESE ELECTIONS 


Q. But your optimistic assessment depends on the suc- 
cessful elections? 

GENERAL JOHNSON. Conditioned by a reasonably suc- 
cessful election. 

Q. Have you any reason for optimism there? 

GENERAL JouNson. Yes. I talked to the Chief of the 
Joint General Staff, Gen. Cao Van Vien, on Tuesday 
morning. I raised the question of the honesty of the elec- 
tions. He assured me that there would be honest elections, 
and I believe him. He is a straightforward man. At least, 
he has been in my relationships with him. 


INFILTRATION FROM THE NORTH 


Q. General, in your comment on the circumstances as 
they are now, do you assume that there is evidence that the 
level of infiltration from the North has leveled off? 

GENERAL JoHNSON. There has been too much discus- 
sion on this, and there is too much speculation, too many 
uncertainties for me to comment on it without having 
some kind of a fact sheet in front of me. I am talking out 
of my head, what I have here at the moment from 
memory. 

There is this indication from recent prisoner reports: 
The bombing in the North has been inflicting damage on 
their convoys moving south so that packages of replace- 
ments moving south have had to walk far greater dis- 
tances. In the walking they are suffering more from 
sickness and from some lack of food. So estimates run as 
high as 20 percent—this is based on prisoner interroga- 
tions and documents—as many as 20 percent are falling 
out from sickness, disease, or dying on the way south. 

In addition, when you get people walking, you have a 
control problem with them, and the number of desertions 
is reportedly higher. The only place that we can get evi- 
dence of this kind of thing really is from interrogation of 
prisoners, and generally they don’t know very much 
beyond their immediate surroundings, or from documents, 
diaries and this type of thing. 

Somehow a soldier has a propensity to keep track of 
things that he sees. I carried a notebook with me and put 
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down notes, and if I were knocked off and someone had 
the notes it would be a problem of interpretation of the 
comments I have down there. 

We have the same problem of interpreting comments 
that individuals make in their diaries. 

Reporter: Thank you, General. 


NOTE: The news conference was held at 12:10 p.m. in the Fish 
Room at the White House. 


International Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Program 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Annual Report on the Program for Fiscal 
Year 1966. August 14, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to transmit the Annual Report on the 
International Educational and Cultural Exchange Pro- 
gram conducted during fiscal year 1966 under the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 (Public 
Law 87-256, the Fulbright-Hays Act). 


This report covers a period which saw the completion 
of two decades of international educational exchange 
and the laying of new foundations for its future. The 
groundwork done this year led eventually to the passage 
of the International Education Act of 1966, a milestone 
in our efforts to improve our citizens’ knowledge of their 
world. 

Today the United States looks ahead confidently to its 
relations with the rest of the world. It is a view in which 
there are great hopes and many hazards. Were our goals 
no more than materialistic, if we sought no more than 
power and material abundance, if we gained no more 
than scientific breakthroughs and military superiorities, 
ours might soon become a nation spiritually deprived 
and psychologically estranged from much of the world 
around us. 

But it is to people, not things—to the warmth and 
generosity of the American people, not to material things, 
that we turn in order to break the barriers of misunder- 
standing that forever threaten to divide us from our 
fellow men. The international exchange of students, 
teachers, scholars and leading specialists is one of the na- 
tion’s most effective means for dispelling ignorance, prej- 
udice and international suspicion. 

The educational and cultural exchange program is a 
relatively small but highly effective instrument in interna- 
tional relations. It enlists the participation of talented 
individuals who constitute a creative and influential minor- 
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ity in society. Henry Adams said in his Education, “The 
difference is slight to the influence of an author, whether 
he is read by five hundred readers or by five hundred 
thousand; if he can select the five hundred, he reaches the 
five hundred thousand.” 

The program is not a “crash” one, but is designed, like 
education itself, to plant and cultivate the seed of under- 
standing, which, having germinated and taken root, 
quietly flourishes. 

Too often today men are tempted to think, in Emerson’s 
phrase, that “things are in the saddle.” Educational and 
cultural exchange reminds us that it is not on things—not 
on machinery and gadgetry—but on the minds and hearts 
of men that the human fate depends. Our educational 
and cultural exchange programs are person oriented. 
They are our American testimonial to the belief that, 
though mountains cannot meet, people always can. 

I commend this report to the thoughtful attention of 
the Congress. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
August 14, 1967 


note: The “Annual Report to the Congress on the International 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Program, Fiscal Year 1966” 
(115 pp., processed) was published by the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, Department of State. 


Employment Assistance to 
Returning Veterans 


Statement by the President Upon Directing an 
Expansion of Assistance Efforts. August 14, 1967 


In the next 12 months more than three-quarters of a 
million young men and women will leave the Armed 
Forces and return to civilian life. 

These veterans have served their country well. It is only 
right that their country serve them as well. 

This administration has provided, through expanded 
veterans benefits, sound and substantial financing for ad- 
vancing the education of those who have served in the 
Armed Forces. I have asked this Congress to further 
strengthen the educational provisions of the new GI bill, 
and the Congress has responded. However, not all dis- 
charged veterans choose to go back to school, and most— 
including many who do go to school on their return— 
will be looking for work. I intend to help them find it. 

Over the past year, almost 600,000 veterans reentered 
civilian life. The majority found work without trouble. 
But almost 100,000 of these fine Americans had difficulty 
obtaining employment. They were without work for an 
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average of 9 weeks and received some $30 million in un- 
employment compensation. 

We are going to do better for our veterans in the coming 
year. 

During the past 4 months the Federal-State public em- 
ployment service system has operated a pilot program in 
Pennsylvania which through personalized service to vet- 
erans has increased their employability. 

I have today directed the Secretary of Labor, in co- 
operation with the Secretary of Defense, to extend this 
activity nationwide in order to assure each returning vet- 
eran the greatest help possible in obtaining meaningful, 
rewarding employment. We can do no less for our Na- 
tion’s sons and daughters who have done so much for us. 

The law now requires that the Federal-State operated 
public employment service give priority job placement as- 
sistance to veterans. I am directing that this assistance be 
extended beyond the confines of the employment office, 
and that each and every returning veteran be personally 
contacted by telephone or by personal visit by a repre- 
sentative from one of the Nation’s 2,200 public employ- 
ment service offices in order to ascertain his or her 
particular job needs. 

Each veteran will be offered individually tailored job 
finding assistance, employment counseling and testing, and 
referral to training or any other service which will help 
him obtain employment promptly. 

I have asked to be kept advised on the progress of this 
effort. 

Many efforts are now being made to assure a smooth 
transition to civilian life for the returning veteran. 

The Department of Defense through its “Project Transi- 
tion” is undertaking, in cooperation with other Govern- 
ment agencies, to give returning service personnel needed 
training before discharge so they will be employable in 
civilian life. 

The Labor Department assists veterans in exercising 
their reemployment rights under the law, and the Veter- 
ans Administration handles their educational and home 
loan benefits. 

What we are launching today will supplement these 
other services to our veterans. This new effort will be ad- 
vantageous to the Nation as well as richly deserved by 
those it is designed to help. 

Returning veterans are a prime source of needed man- 
power. They are an answer to increasing labor shortages. 
Their average age is just over 22 years and more than 80 
percent have a high school education or better. Many 
have acquired job skills in the service which are badly 
needed by the civilian economy. 

This personalized employment assistance will serve the 
dual purpose of helping to fulfill our obligation to those 
young men and women who have served us so well while 
at the same time meeting a national economic need. 
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COMMUNICATIONS POLICY 


The President’s Message to the Congress. August 14, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Man’s greatest hope for world peace lies in understanding his fellow 
man. Nations, like individuals, fear that which is strange and unfamiliar. 
The more we see and hear of those things which are common to all 
people, the less likely we are to fight over those issues which set us apart. 

So the challenge is to communicate. 

No technological advance offers a greater opportunity for meeting 
this challenge than the alliance of space exploration and communica- 
tions. Since the advent of the communications satellite, the linking of 
one nation to another is no longer dependent on telephone lines, micro- 
waves or cables under the sea. Just as man has orbited the earth to explore 
the universe beyond, we can orbit satellites to send our voices or televise 
our activities to all peoples of this globe. 

Satellite communications has already meant much in terms of 
human understanding. 

—When President Lincoln was assassinated, it took twelve days for 
the news to reach London. Britons watched and grieved with us 
at the funeral of John F. Kennedy. 

—Europeans watched Pope Paul speak to the United Nations in 
New York—and Americans saw his pilgrimage to Fatima. 

—The peoples of three continents witnessed the meeting of an 
American President and a Soviet Premier in Glassboro. 

The future of this new technology stirs our imagination. 

In business and commerce— 

—Commercial telephone calls will be carried routinely by satellite 
to every part of the globe. 

—Rapid and universal exchange of data through satellite-linked 
computers will encourage international commerce. 

—Productive machinery can be operated at great distances and 
business records can be transmitted instantaneously. 

In education and health— 

—Schools in all lands can be connected by television—so that the 
children of each nation can see and hear their contemporaries 
throughout the world. 

—The world community of scholars can be brought together across 
great distances for face-to-face discussions via satellite. 

—Global consultations, with voice and pictures, can bring great 
specialists to the bedsides of patients in every continent. 

—tThe art, culture, history, literature and medical science of all 
nations can be transnfitted by satellite to every nation. 

Who can measure the impact of this live, direct contact between 
nations and their people? Who can assess the value of our new-found 
ability to witness the history-making events of this age? This much we 
know: because communication satellites exist, we are already much 
closer to each other than we have ever been before. 

But this new technology—exciting as it is—does not mean that all 
our surface communications facilities have become obsolete. Indeed, one 
of the challenges before us is to integrate satellites into a balanced com- 
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munications system which will meet the needs of a dynamic and expand- 
ing world society. The United States must review its past activities in 
this field and formulate a national communications policy. 


U.S. Activities To DATE 


The Communications Act of 1934 has provided the blueprint for 
federal involvement in the communications field. That Act, and the 
Federal Communications Commission it created, have served our national 
interest well during one-third of a century of rapid communications 
progress. 

The Communications Satellite Act of 1962 established a framework 
for our nation’s participation in satellite communications systems. Con- 
gress weighed with care the relative merits of public and private owner- 
ship of commercial satellite facilities. The Act authorized creation of 
the Communications Satellite Corporation (ComSat)—a private cor- 
poration with public responsibilities—to establish a commercial satellite 
system. 

In 1964 we joined with 10 other countries in the formation of the 

International Telecommunications Satellite Consortium (INTELSAT). 
58 nations are now members. Each member contributes investment 
capital and shares in the use of the system. ComSat, the U.S. representa- 
tive, is the consortium manager and now contributes 54% of the 
total investment. All satellites managed by ComSat are owned by 
INTELSAT—so that commercial satellite communications has from its 
beginning been a product of international cooperation. 

Progress has been rapid. Early Bird was launched in 1965. Now 
the INTELSAT II series serves both the Atlantic and the Pacific. Twelve 
ground stations—the vital links for sending and receiving messages—have 
been constructed over the world. 46 are anticipated by the end of 1969. 

Today, just five years after the passage of the Communications 
Satellite Act and three years after the INTELSAT agreement, develop- 
ments have exceeded our expectations: 

—The synchronous satellite, which rotates with our globe and thus 
maintains a stationary position in orbit, has been developed well 
ahead of schedule. 

—Those responsible for U.S. international communications—with 

ownership divided among a number of surface carriers and Com- 
Sat—now look forward to an integrated system which will utilize 
satellite technology. 

—Proposals are being discussed for the establishment of a domestic 
communications satellite—either limited to TV transmission or 
servicing a variety of domestic communications uses. 

Because we have been the leaders in the development and use of 
satellite communications, other countries are deeply interested in our 
country’s position on the continuation of INTELSAT, and in the im- 
portance we assign to international cooperation in the field of satellite 
communications. 


On February 28, 1967, I declared in a message to Congress: 


“Formulation of long range policies concerning the future of satellite 
communications requires the most detailed and comprehensive study 
by the executive branch and the Congress. I anticipate that the appropri- 
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ate committees of Congress will hold hearings to consider these complex 
issues of public policy. The executive branch will carefully study these 
hearings as we shape our recommendations.” 

A number of important communications issues are presently before 
the Federal Communications Commission for consideration. Some of 
them have been discussed in the Senate and House Commerce Committee 
hearings on the Public Television Act of 1967. ComSat and the State 
Department have opened discussion of the international questions with 
our foreign partners and their governments. 

In order to place this important policy area in perspective, I want 
the views of the President to be clear. This message includes a report of 
the past, a recommendation for the present, and a challenge for the future. 


GLOBAL COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


Our country is firmly committed to the concept of a global system 
for commercial communications. The Declaration of Policy and Purpose 
of the Communications Satellite Act of 1962 set forth Congressional 
intent: 

“The Congress hereby declares that it is the policy of the United 
States to establish, in conjunction and in cooperation with other countries, 
as expeditiously as practicable a commercial communications satellite 
system, as part of an improved global communications network, which 
will be responsive to public needs and national objectives, which will 
serve the communications needs of the United States and other countries, 
and which will contribute to world peace and understanding.” 

The INTELSAT Agreement of 1964—to which 58 nations have 
now adhered—left no doubt as to its purpose. Its preamble expressed 
the desire: 

“to establish a single global commercial communications satel- 
lite system as part of an improved global communications network which 
will provide expanded telecommunications services to all areas of the 
world and which will contribute to world peace and understanding.” 

Of course, these agreements do not preclude the development and 
operation of satellite systems to meet unique national needs. The United 
States is developing a defense system—as will others. But INTELSAT 
members did pledge that commercial communications between nations 
would be a product of international cooperation. 

Today I reaffirm the commitments made in 1962 and1964. We sup- 
port the development of a global system of communications satellites to 
to make modern communications available to all nations. A global system 
eliminates the need for duplication in the space segment of communica- 
tions facilities, reduces the cost to individual nations, and provides the 
most efficient use of the electro-magnetic frequency spectrum through 
which these communications must travel. 

A global system is particularly important for less developed nations 
which do not receive the benefits of speedy, direct international communi- 
cations. Instead, the present system of communications— 

—encourages indirect routing through major nations to the devel- 

oping countries, 

—forces the developing nations to remain dependent on larger coun- 

tries for their links with the rest of the world, and 
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—makes international communications service to these developing 

nations more expensive and of lower quality. 

A telephone call from Rangoon to Djakarta must still go through 
Tokyo. A call from Dakar, Senegal to Lagos, Nigeria is routed through 
Paris and London. A call from American Samoa to Tahiti goes by way 
of Oakland, California. During the recent Punta del Este conference, I 
discovered that it usually cost Latin American journalists more than their 
American colleagues to phone in their stories because most of the calls had 
to be routed through New York. 


Such an archaic system of international communications is no longer 
necessary. The communications satellite knows no geographic boundary, 
is dependent on no cable, owes allegiance to no single language or politi- 
cal philosophy. Man now has it within his power to speak directly to his 
fellow man in all nations. 

We support a global system of commercial satellite communications 
which is available to all nations—large and small, developed and develop- 
ing—on a non-discriminatory basis. 

To have access to a satellite in the sky, a nation must have access to 
a ground station to transmit and receive its messages. There is a danger 
that smaller nations, unable to finance or utilize expensive ground stations, 
may become orphans of this technological advance. 

We believe that satellite ground stations should be an essential part 
of the infrastructure of developing nations. Smaller nations may consider 
joint planning for a ground station to serve the communications needs of 
more than one nation in the same geographical area. We will consider 
technical assistance that will assist their planning effort. 

Developing nations should be encouraged to commence construction 
of an efficient system of ground stations as soon as possible. When other 
financing is not available, we will consider financial assistance to emerging 
nations to build the facilities that will permit them to share in the benefits 
of a global communications satellite system. 


CONTINUATION OF INTELSAT 


The 1964 INTELSAT agreement provides only interim arrange- 
ments—subject to renegotiation in 1969. Our representatives to the con- 
sortium will soon begin discussions for a permanent arrangement. 

We support the continuation of INTELSAT. Each nation or its 
representative contributes to its expenses and benefits from its revenues 
in accordance with its anticipated use of the system. The 58 members in- 
clude representatives from the major nations who traditionally have 
been most active in international communications. It has been a suc- 
cessful vehicle for international cooperation in the ownership and opera- 
tion of a complex communications system. 

We will urge the continuation of the consortium in 1969. The present 
arrangements offer a firm foundation on which a permanent structure 
can be built. 

Some nations may feel that the United States has too large a voice in 

the consortium. As heavy users of international communications, our in- 

vestment in such an international undertaking is exceptionally large. The 
early development of satellite technology in the United States and the 
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size of our investment has made it logical that ComSat serve as consortium 
manager. 

We seek no domination of satellite communications to the exclusion 
of any other nation—or any group of nations. Rather, we welcome in- 
creased participation in international communications by all INTELSAT 
members. We shall approach the 1969 negotiations determined to seek 
the best possible permanent organizational framework. 

—We will consider ceilings on the voting power of any single na- 
tion—including the United States—so that the organization will 
maintain its international character. 

—We will support the creation of a formal assembly of all INTEL- 
SAT members—so that all may share in the consideration of 
policy. 

—We favor efforts to make the services of personnel of other na- 
tions available to ComSat as it carries out its management 
responsibilities. 

—We will continue the exchange of technical information, share 
technological advances, and promote a wider distribution of 
procurement contracts among members of the consortium. 

It is our earnest hope that every member nation will join with 

us in finding an equitable formula for a permanent INTELSAT 
organization. 


Domestic COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE SYSTEMS 


Communications satellites have domestic as well as international 
applications. Satellites that can beam telephone calls or television pro- 
grams between New York and Paris can do the same between New York 
and Los Angeles. Daring proposals have already been made to tap the 
vast U.S. domestic market. 

Our awareness of the social and economic potential of this new 
technology is met by similar excitement around the globe. Each nation 
will be making decisions about how domestic communications needs can 
best be met. The position taken by the United States is particularly 
important because our domestic market is so large and our role in inter- 
national communications is so extensive. 

There are important unanswered questions concerning the opera- 
tion of a domestic system. Assuming these questions are answered favor- 
ably, we still must make the decision to move forward with such a system 
consistent with our international obligations. 

The space segment of a communications satellite system is inter- 
national by its very nature. 

—A synchronous satellite occupies a permanent orbital position in 

the international domain of outer space. 

—All satellites radiate electro-magnetic energy potentially capable 

of interference with other communications systems. 

—A\Il satellites use the internationally regulated frequency spectrum. 

In view of the international nature of satellite communications and 
our commitments under the INTELSAT agreement of 1964, we should 
take no action in the establishment of a domestic system which ts incom- 
patible with our support for a global system. 

This does not mean that the United States—or any other nation— 
will give up vital sovereignty over domestic communications. The flow 
of satellite communications—both domestic and international—is to and 
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from ground stations owned by the individual nation or its representa- 
tives. Each country will have to determine for itself whether it wants 
to use communications satellites for domestic purposes. It must be pre- 
pared to bear the expense of such satellite use, just as it will derive 
any revenues. 

It is the space segment—not the ground station—that is of legitimate 
international concern. How should a nation utilize satellites for domestic 
communications purposes? 

There are several possible choices: 

—A nation can lease circuits from an international INTELSAT 

satellite. 

—It could elect to operate a separate satellite for its own domestic 

use. 

—It could join with neighboring countries to operate a separate 

satellite. 

Logically, this decision should be based on economic grounds— 
whether domestic requirements can be met most efficiently and econom- 
ically by a satellite owned by INTELSAT, or by a separate satellite. 
Present studies indicate that a high volume of domestic traffic is neces- 
sary for a separate satellite to offset the cost advantage of sharing the 
use of an international satellite. The same considerations apply if 
domestic needs are to be met by a satellite shared by several nations. 

If the regional satellite is to carry international traffic as well, 
INTELSAT—the international communications consortium—has an 
important stake in the result. Adequate provisions must be made so that 
any international traffic which is diverted will not jeopardize the eco- 
nomic efficiency of the INTELSAT system or limit its extension to 
developing countries. 

INTELSAT members should adhere to INTELSAT supervision in 
any use of domestic or regional satellites. 

Such supervision should include coordination of design so that all 
communication by commercial satellite is compatible with the global 
system. We must not sacrifice our goal of direct communications links 
among all nations. Domestic and international traffic should be able to 
flow freely through the entire global system, limited only by the tech- 
nology itself. 

Technical regulation is also necessary so that positions in orbit can 
be assigned, frequencies can be allocated, and energy from satellites does 
not interfere with other communications systems. 

The alternative to this type of coordination is international com- 
munications anarchy—lack of inter-connections, needless expense, pollu- 
tion of frequencies, radio interference, and usurpation of orbital spaces. 
Nations should have no hesitation in choosing the route of international 
cooperation. 


PARTICIPATION BY OrHer Nations In INTELSAT 


I urge the Soviet Union and the nations of Eastern Europe to join 
with the United States and our 57 partners as members of INTELSAT. 
INTELSAT is not a political organization. It holds no ideological goal 
except that it is good for nations to communicate efficiently with one 
another. It seeks no diplomatic advantage. It is quite simply a cooperative 
undertaking of many nations to finance an international communications 
system which is of advantage to all. 
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In 1963, this invitation was extended by the governments of those 
nations which joined in the creation of INTELSAT. Today, I renew 
that invitation on behalf of our government. 

I have stated many times my hope that our commercial activities 
with the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe will grow, that our contacts 
will increase, and that we will emphasize those matters in which our 
interests are common rather than dwelling on those issues which divide us. 

Here is a rare opportunity to join in an activity to bring benefits 
to all nations and loss to none. Recently the Soviet Union ratified the 
treaty for the peaceful uses of outer space. Nothing could better symbol- 
ize the truth that space belongs to all men, than an international under- 
taking that permits the free flow of communications. I earnestly hope 
that the Soviet Union and the nations of Eastern Europe will join in this 
historic action. 

The Soviet Union is a leader in satellite technology. I am advised 
that there is no insurmountable technical obstacle to an eventual linking 
of the Soviet MOLNIYA system with the INTELSAT system. The 
peoples of the world could rightfully rejoice if our advances in satellite 
technology were accompanied by this act of global cooperation. 

Of course, this participation would require a revision of investment 
and voting ratios based on Soviet anticipated use of the system. Our 
representatives in INTELSAT are ready to participate in immediate 
discussions to make that membership possible. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS OWNERSHIP 


Most nations handle their international communications through a 
“chosen instrument”—generally, a government owned entity. The United 
States has no chosen instrument. Several record carriers and one voice 
carrier handle international traffic. In addition, ComSat provides satel- 
lite circuits to these carriers. 

Our normal instinct is to favor the existence of multiple companies 
in each commercial field. We believe that competitive pressures—among 
technologies as well as companies—will usually generate lower prices for 
the user. Congress recognized in the 1962 Act that ComSat would be 
required to deal with several international carriers. 

Yet, there is a legitimate question as to whether the present division 
of ownership continues to be in the public interest. Critics argue that: 

—International communications are provided by an industry which 
is regulated in its rates and practices. Price competition, as we 
usually use that term, does not exist. 

—Divided ownership has resulted in the construction and main- 
tenance of expensive, duplicating communications facilities which 
increase operating costs and result in higher rates for the user. 

—Our nation is in a relatively poor bargaining position on communi- 
cations matters with foreign counterparts since we do not speak 
with a single voice. 

—Disputes have existed between ComSat and the surface carriers 
over who should own the ground stations in the international 
system. 

—Defense communications in the future could be subjected to delay. 

Several proposals have been advanced which would affect our inter- 
national communications posture. Legislation has been proposed to permit 
a merger of one or more of the international carriers. It has been sug- 
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gested that ComSat should be permitted—in certain circumstances— 
to contract directly with users other than the international common 
carriers. 

Questions have been raised whether additional communications 
capacity should be developed through surface cables, utilization of satel- 
lites, or other technologies. 

A continuation of the review of these issues is desirable. 


Task Force ON COMMUNICATION Po.icy 


I am appointing a Task Force of distinguished government officials 
to make a comprehensive study of communications policy. 


It will examine a number of major questions: 

—Are we making the best use of the electro-magnetic frequency 
spectrum? 

—How soon will a domestic satellite system be economically feasible? 

—Should a domestic satellite system be general purpose or special- 
ized, and should there be more than one system? 

—How will these and other developments affect COMSAT and the 
international communication carriers? 


These are complex questions. Many of them are being presently weighed 
by the Federal Communications Commission. But a long, hard look must 
also be taken by all parties with responsibility in this area—for the 
ultimate decisions will work a revolution in the communications system 
of our nation. 

This Task Force will examine our entire international comunica- 
tions posture. It should investigate whether the present division of own- 
ership in our international communications facilities best serves our 
needs, as well as which technology can meet new communication require- 
ments in the most effective and efficient manner. 

The task force may establish working groups of government and 
non-government experts to study various technical, economic and social 
questions. 

The task force should also determine if the Communications Act of 
1934 and the Communications Satellite Act of 1962 require revision. 
I am asking the task force to report to me from time to time and to 
make its final report within one year. 


mm | 


GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 


Our government must be organized to carry out its responsibilities 
in the communications field. Present authority is widely dispersed. The 
Federal Communications Commission has heavy responsibilities under 
} the 1934 and 1962 Acts. The President and many agencies have respon- 
| sibilities under these Acts, various Executive Orders, and as part of their 

general duties. 
Communications is a vital public policy area—and government 
organization must reflect that challenge. 
I have asked the Bureau of the Budget to make a thorough study 
of existing governmental organization in the field of communications 
and to propose needed modifications. 
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CoNCLUSIONS 


This message does not create a new communications policy for our 


nation. Rather, it proposes the foundation for that policy. 
—It reaffirms our intentions as a partner in INTELSAT. 
—It considers the need for modifications in our international com- 


munications posture. 


—lIt sets in motion the necessary studies for a better understanding 
of policy needs in domestic and international communications. 
The challenge of this new technology is simple—it is to encourage 
men to talk to each other rather than fight one another. 
Historians may write that the human race survived or faltered 
because of how well it mastered the technology of this age. 
Communications satellites now permit man’s greatest gifts—sight, 
expression, human thoughts and ideas—to travel unfettered to any por- 
tion of our globe. The opportunity is within our grasp. We must be 


prepared to act. 


The White House 
August 14, 1967 


Lynvon B. JoHNSON 





Task Force on Communications Policy 


Announcement of Appointment of Members. 


August 14, 1967 


The President today named the following to a Task 
Force on Communications Policy: 


Evucene V. Rostow, Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs—Chairman 

James D. O’ConnELL, Director of Telecommunications Manage- 
ment—Vice Chairman 

James Reyno.ps, Under Secretary of Labor 

Cuar.es Scuuttze, Director, Bureau of the Budget 

GarDNER ACKLEY, Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers 


LEONARD Marks, Director, United States Information Agency 

James E. Wess, Administrator, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 

Donatp Hornic, Director, Office of Science and Technology 

Antuony M. Sotomon, Assistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs 

Sotts Horwitz, Assistant Secretary of Defense 

Donatp F, Turner, Assistant Attorney General, Antitrust Division 

Donatp Accer, Assistant Secretary of Transportation 

J. Hersert Ho_toman, Under Secretary of Commerce (Acting) 

Dean W. Coston, Deputy Under Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Epwarp C. Wetsu, Executive Secretary, National Aeronautics and 
Space Council 


Ex officio: Roset Hype, Chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission 





VISIT OF CHANCELLOR KIESINGER OF 
THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Remarks of President Johnson and Chancellor Kiesinger at the Welcoming 


Ceremony. August 15, 1967 


THe Preswent. Mr. Chancellor, Mrs. Kiesinger, Mr. Vice Chancellor, 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 
Mrs. Johnson and I are delighted, Mr. Chancellor, to welcome you 





and Mrs. Kiesinger and your distinguished associates who have come 
with you to the United States. We greet you with the honors and respect 
due the leader of a great free nation—and with the very warm affection 
that we feel for close and trusted friends. 

The relationship between our peoples has a long history. Our 
German ancestors helped to build this country of ours. They contributed 
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much of this country’s greatness. German poets and scholars, philos- 
ophers and artists, scientists and churchmen—whose work is the common 
property of all mankind—have truly enriched the national life of 
America. 

In the past two decades, we have worked shoulder to shoulder to 
build together a prosperous and a free Europe, and a prosperous and a free 
Germany. And, Mr. Chancellor, together we have been remarkably 
successful. 

Mr. Chancellor, I recall with pleasure our first meeting at Bonn 
earlier this year. Then, as on earlier visits to your country, I saw a great 
democratic nation risen from the ruins of war. I saw a free people living 
in prosperity and dedicated to the cause of freedom. I saw a nation 
pledged to protect that freedom and pledged to protect that prosperity— 
and those of her allies as well—through the alliance which for almost 
two decades has sheltered us all. 

Our meetings here in the White House today and tomorrow will 
continue our earlier friendly conversations in Bonn. They will give us an 
opportunity to discuss the important—yes—the numerous problems 
facing our two countries, facing the alliance, and facing the world. 

Yesterday’s triumphs can give us heart—and direction— for today’s 
challenges. We have stood together to secure the safety of Europe. Today 
we stand ready to assure its future. We here in America are ready, as 
well, to work with you in the great task of ending the artificial division 
of your country. 

Though Europe remains fixed in our attentions, both of us, I know, 
must be aware of the very urgent responsibilities that face us in other 
parts of the world. 

In Southeast Asia, aggression by terror and warfare tests the propo- 
sition that nations have the right to chart their own paths in peace. 

Tensions now strain the stability of the Middle East. 

And the oldest enemies that mankind knows—poverty, hunger, dis- 
ease, and ignorance—continue to master vast areas of the world in which 
we live. 

These are problems that constantly press all of us for attention, even 
beyond the borders of our alliance. They can be ignored only at the peril 
of our own security. For distance cannot confine them. They threaten to 
erode the structure of peace throughout the world. 

Mr. Chancellor, I look forward with great pleasure to exchanging 
views and ideas with you. I hope that our talks together will reinforce the 
already great confidence and cooperation that exists between the 
American people and the German people. 

We are so glad that you are here. We hope that you will enjoy 
your stay. 

CHANCELLOR Kiesincer. Mr. President, Mrs. Johnson, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

Mrs. Kiesinger and I, Vice Chancellor Brandt, and my associates are 
most cordially grateful to you, Mr. President, for the solemn and warm 
reception you have been extending to us in this historic place, the official 
residence of the President of the United States of America. 

I come here as the head of government of a country, a friend and 
ally of the United States of America. Our talks will certainly deal with 
problems of interest to our two countries, but they will certainly also touch 
upon those great questions of peace, security, and justice in the world. 
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In this way—you have pointed that out already—Mr. President, we 
are going to continue the talks we had in Bonn earlier this year, when you 
came over—and I may say that the German people were very grateful to 
you, Mr. President, for this gesture—to participate in the funeral of 
Konrad Adenauer. 

In Bonn, we were agreed that the North Atlantic alliance, as an 
instrument of peace, must preserve and will preserve and strengthen 
peace. 

You may be convinced, Mr. President, that the Federal Republic of 
Germany will, to the best of its capacity and ability, make its contribution. 
We know, and we have always been clear in our minds, that this alliance 
is not of an aggressive character, but it serves to safeguard peace. 

We regret that conditions existing in the world today make it neces- 
sary to maintain huge armies, to maintain strong armaments. But these 
conditions should not keep us from, on the contrary, they should encourage 
us to pursue together a policy of détente in order to settle conflicts, in order 
to eliminate causes of conflicts, in order to overcome differences between 
countries, in order to create a climate of trust and confidence which will 
guarantee lasting peace. 

As regards these great objectives, I may say, Mr. President, that I 
feel in full agreement with yourself. 

As regards the Federal Republic of Germany, it will certainly do 
whatever it can do within its field of activity and responsibility. 

In Western Europe we have pursued a policy of reconciliation and 
cooperation with France, with whom for centuries we have been fighting 
and warring. We are striving for unity of all European countries, to the 
establishment of a Europe which will then be a friend and partner of the 
United States of America, and which wants to be such a friend and 
partner of the United States. 

As regards Eastern Europe, I have, in my government declaration, 
extended the hand of reconciliation to these countries as well and we have 
already made efforts and have begun to pave the way of understanding. 

We have established diplomatic relations with Romania, which the 
Foreign Minister recently visited. We have concluded the trade agree- 
ment with Czechoslovakia and we are also striving for friendly and neigh- 
borly relations also with Poland and the Soviet Union. 

Of course, there is one great problem, one obstacle, still in the way 
of these efforts and that is the question of the division of our country. 

Mr. President, I should like to thank you for the understanding you 
have been showing for this our problem and for the readiness to help us 
to find a just solution to this problem. We will never surrender our efforts 
to attain this objective, but we are also aware, in doing that, in trying to 
bring about the reunification of Germany, of the responsibility for peace 
we have also in the world. 


This may be a long and thorny way, but we will never yield in our 
efforts. 


Mr. President, I did not come over here to speak to you only of our 
problems. We are fully aware of the enormous problems, the enormous 
worries and concerns with which the United States of America is con- 
fronted and we fully see the heavy burden you have to carry on your 
shoulders, Mr. President. 
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But you may be convinced, Mr. President, that what we will be able 
to do, we will certainly contribute in order, at least a little bit, to mitigate 
or to take off some of the burden you have to carry—fully aware of the 
responsibility we have. 

Earlier this year, we celebrated in Bonn the 20th anniversary of the 
initiation of the Marshall plan in the presence of distinguished guests 
from the United States of America. The German people know that they 
owe a great debt of gratitude to the United States of America for the 
assistance and support they have been receiving at that time and later. 

And the German people want to repay at least part of that debt of 
gratitude by helping to support those young countries in the world which 
are not yet able to develop themselves to get over their situation of misery, 
poverty, and distress. We want to pursue that policy, together with the 
United States of America. 

Let me conclude, Mr. President, by saying that we want to strengthen 
the friendship and to make this friendship with the United States of 
America closer, bearing in mind the words of your countryman, Emerson: 
“The only way to have a friend is to be one.” 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:45 a.m. on the South Lawn at the White 
House, where Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger was given a formal welcome 








with full military honors. 





Visit of Chancellor Kiesinger of the 
Federal Republic of Germany 


Remarks of the President and Chancellor Kiesinger 
Reporting to the Press on Their Meeting. 
August 15, 1967 


Tue Preswent. Ladies and gentlemen, the Chancellor 
and I met alone, except for the presence of interpreters, 
for about 2 hours. 

We discussed the problems that confront our two 
nations, and we again expressed the strong friendship of 
our people for the people of Germany. 

We reviewed the questions that are familiar to all of 
you—the strength of the alliance. 

We both agreed that we wanted to see that that strength 
remained unimpaired. 

We discussed the deployment of troops and the strength 
of the commitments of each of our nations. We are both 
very anxious to maintain those strengths. 

We discussed the indications that there would be sub- 
stantial reductions on the part of Germany, what prob- 
lems we would have in this country in that regard, and 
the suggestion that there be reductions here. 

No decisions have been made on the part of the Ger- 
man nation, and none have been made here. 

We agreed that we would consult fully with each other 
and with our NATO allies before making any decisions 
that would alter those strengths, and we would try to 
come into agreement before any action was taken. 


We talked about the nonproliferation treaty that has 
been the subject of such concern throughout the world 
for some time. 

We discussed the relative economic conditions in our 
two countries. 

We talked about the problems that both leaders face 
at home and abroad. And I think we had a very con- 
structive, very friendly, and a very productive meeting. 

I look forward to every minute that I can spend with 
the Chancellor and his party. 

Secretary Rusk and Mr. Brandt, the Vice Chancellor, 
were off together talking for some time. In addition to 
that, the respective members of our staffs met in the 
Cabinet Room and exchanged viewpoints during the time 
the Chancellor was in my office. 

We have been looking forward to the Chancellor and 
Mrs. Kiesinger’s visit here for some time since we were 
privileged to be in their home in Bonn. Now that that day 
has come, we are going to fully enjoy it. 

We hope to make it a productive week for both 
countries. 

Mr. Chancellor, we would be glad to have you make 
any observations. 

Tue CHANCELLOR. I fully confirm what the President 
stated about our discussions. We tried to get a clear pic- 
ture of the situation of our two countries and nations. 

I have read in the American papers that I am the sort 
of a Chancellor who does want to make an independent 
policy. I want it very strongly indeed. But independence 
doesn’t mean that we leave the path of close cooperation 
and friendship with the United States. 
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Despite many rumors, this government is firmly 
decided to preserve and strengthen NATO, not only the 
alliance, but the military integrated system of NATO. 

We are convinced that for a foreseeable time we have 
to stick together. We have to try in common to preserve 
freedom and peace. Maintaining big armies does not 
mean that we do not want to have détente and peace. 

We have, on our side, decided to help whatever we can, 
to beware and safeguard peace. 

I explained to the President our policy in Europe, our 
policy towards our Western neighbors, towards France, 
towards Great Britain, and others. 

I tried to explain to him our policy towards our Eastern 
neighbors, where we are trying to overcome by and by the 
old ideological and political antagonisms and where we 
are trying to establish better relations with our Eastern 
neighbors. 

At the same time, of course, we have to try not to lose 
sight of the German question, the great problem, how 
we can solve this problem, how we will be able to reunify 
our people. That process must go hand in hand with this 
prccess of détente we are trying to follow in Europe. 

Mr. President, I am looking forward to our further 
discussions. I am quite convinced that this visit will be 
very, very fruitful for our two nations and will strengthen 
the bonds of friendship and cooperation between us and 
our countries. . 


nore: The President spoke at 2:32 p.m. in the Rose Garden at 
the White House. 


Visit of Chancellor Kiesinger of the 
Federal Republic of Germany 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and 
Chancellor Kiesinger at a Dinner Honoring the 
Chancellor. August 15, 1967 


Tue Preswent. Mr. Chancellor, Mrs. Kiesinger, Mr. 
Vice Chancellor, Mrs. Wentzel, ladies and gentlemen: 

Mrs. Johnson and I welcome you to this house tonight 
on your first visit as Chancellor. 

While preparing this toast, Mr. Chancellor, I asked an 
aide to find an appropriate phrase from an illustrious 
German leader. He came back a few minutes later with 
the following words of Bismarck: “Not by speechifying 
and counting majorities are the great questions of the 
time to be solved. . . .” I stopped him right there. It was 
obvious that neither he nor Bismarck had very much ex- 
perience in running for office. 

Mr. Chancellor, we are so honored and so pleased 
that we can have your charming daughter as a resident 
of our Capital. We are very much in your debt for the 
extreniely able service that is rendered to our Govern- 
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ment—and to your country—by your most unusual and 
competent Ambassador, Ambassador Knappstein and his 
delightful wife. 

Mr. Chancellor, our talks today were immensely valu- 
able to the peoples of our two countries. I deeply ap- 
preciate your coming here and counselling with me, and 
the good advice you gave me this morning which was 
both candid and understanding. This is a means of better 
and stronger relations between our two countries. 

Germany’s vitality and eminence among all of the 
world’s democratic nations today is clear to all knowing 
people. Mr. Chancellor, we feel that your own contribu- 
tion to its progress has been indispensable. The German 
people have every right—indeed, an obligation—to be 
quite proud of the very unusual accomplishments and 
achievements that have been theirs in recent years. 

I should like for you to say to your countrymen that 
we find both pride and comfort in our friendship with your 
people. We look forward to our continuing partnership 
in the great tasks that will face all of us in the months 
and years ahead. 

The goals that we all seek together are quite clear. 
There is little difference between them. We all want a 
stable Europe, a world at peace, and freedom for all men 
to better the quality of their lives. Charting the paths to 
those goals is going to be exacting and require the very 
best that is in all of us. It will test our patience, our 
tolerance, and our understanding. 

Borrowing a quotation from one of your great poets, 
Goethe, we shall proceed, Mr. Chancellor, “without 
haste—but without rest.” 

Mr. Chancellor and Mrs. Kiesinger, we are very happy 


that you are in our city. Nothing would please us more - 


than to know that you enjoyed your visit here, that you 
profited and learned something about our people, and 
that you would like to come back to see us sometime 
again soon. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, those of you who have come 
here from across the country, we want to tell you how 
happy we are that you could be with us and get to meet 
this great leader. 

Now we should like to invite you to rise and join me 
in a toast to the Chancellor of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

CHANCELLOR Kiesincer. Mr. President, Mrs. Johnson, 
Your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen: 

Mrs. Kiesinger and I—I may also here speak on be- 
half of the Vice Chancellor—are deeply and cordially 
grateful to you for this festive and beautiful reception you 
have been extending to us. 

You have been giving us the opportunity of seeing many 
old friends again. I may also say that during the hours 
we have spent together with you here, Mr. President, we 
felt very happy, indeed. 

Naturally—as you did—NMr. President, I was looking 
for quotations for my speech, You got to Bismarck and 
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I got to de Tocqueville, who wrote the history of the 
United States of America. When he wrote about the his- 
tory of democracy and discussed Parliament, he ridiculed 
those people who ran for Parliament. 

He said, “They are traveling about in their constituency 
trying to get the votes of the people, making speeches and 
canvassing there.” He said, “Well, what is it all about?” 
He stayed at home and he said, “I wait to be elected. I 
don’t do anything.” And he was elected. 

Well, those were good times, indeed. How long ago that 
was. 

And, of course, when I was looking for quotations, I 
also came across Goethe. Of course, you always find some- 
thing suitable with Goethe. I remember these lines he 
wrote about America when he apostrophized America as 
the new continent which was much better off than our 
old continent. 

But I wonder, is this still true? When Goethe wrote 
his lines, the United States of America counted only a 
few million people. Today, it is the most powerful nation 
in the world. This country which once was far away 
from all the quarrels and the conflicts of the world had 
found its happiness in becoming the home country of 
the free, self-sufficient, and a proud nation, has become 
committed, today, all over the globe by the mere power 
and strength of its existence. 

Today this country has to carry the burden of a gigantic 
responsibility on its shoulders. 

No one who is entering this house here, which is the 
center of decisions, can escape feeling that with all 
intensity. 

Mr. President, you have found very warm, cordial, 
and encouraging words for us. Let me thank you for that 
from the bottom of my heart, as the whole German people 
wants to thank the American people for the saving and 
salutary help and assistance we have been receiving from 
this country in very difficult years. | 

During the long years the friendship between our two 
countries has stood the test. We agreed today, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in our talks that it is our duty to preserve and to 
strengthen this precious friendship. 

We had very frank and friendly talks today, for which 
I am grateful. I admired the fine clear-sightedness you 
showed for the situation, for conditions, and for the prob- 
lems—the feeling of responsibility you showed. 

This filled me with hope and confidence for the future 
of our two countries, for the future of Europe, and for 
peace and justice in the world. 

Mr. President, I wish you and the American people 
the strength and the good luck which must combine to 
enable you to fulfill your great mission in the world. 

Ladies and gentlemen, will you join me in a toast to 
the health of the President of the United States. 


Note: The President spoke at 10: 15 p.m. in the State Dining 
Room at the White House. As printed above, this item follows the 
text of the White House press release. 
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District of Columbia School Board 


The President’s Letter to the President of the Senate and 
to the Speaker of the House Recommending Legislation 
for an Elected School Board. August 16, 1967 


Dear Mr. President: (Dear Mr. S peaker:) 

Last Friday, the long-awaited reorganization plan for 
the District of Columbia became effective—and the Na- 
tion’s Capital began moving into the world of 20th Cen- 
tury government. 

At that moment, we launched a search—which we are 
pressing now—for the best-qualified chief executive, his 
assistant and members of the City Council. 

With reorganization on the statute books, we must now 
pursue the great work we have begun with a further step. 
That step is to modernize the structure of the District’s 
educational system by providing for the popular election 
of its school board. 

Education is the root of our strength. Across our Nation 
we are engaged in a massive effort to improve its quality 
and with it, better the lives of all America’s children. In 
this Capital City, which we are now liberating from an- 
cient machinery of government, we cannot leave the school 
system burdened by an archaic structure. 

The first schools established in this country were run 
by town meetings. Ever since then the American people 
have looked on involvement in their school systems as one 
of the most fundamental exercises of democracy. 

The school board is the basic administrative unit for 
the operation of a school system. It shapes the policy for 
the educational program of the community’s students. 

Yet, in the District of Columbia—because of a law 
passed at the turn of the century—the school board is 
selected not by the people but by judges sitting on the 
bench of the Federal District Court. These judges have 
neither accountability to the community nor responsibility 
for the operation of the District government. 

No other city in the Nation conducts the fundamental 
business of school board selection in a manner which so 
isolates the school system from the community it serves. 

The judges themselves recognize the anomaly of their 
roles. They have recently asked to be relieved of this bur- 
den which is so far removed from the legitimate duties of 
the judiciary. 

Washington’s 150,000 school children and their par- 
ents—who now for the first time will be able to know 
the benefits of modern government—must also be able 
to exercise one of their most fundamental rights. They 
must have a voice which can be heard in the operation 
of their school system. 

I believe the wisest method for the District of Columbia 
would be to permit the election of school board members 
by the citizens whom the school board serves. Direct elec- 
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tion of school boards is the common practice in almost 70 
percent of those school systems comparable in size to the 
District of Columbia’s. 

To accomplish this needed reform, I recommend legis- 
lation to: 

—Create an 11-member school board. Eight members 
will be selected by their neighbors in as many school 
electoral districts. Three will be elected at large. 

—Set the following requirements for board member- 
ship: 

* Eligibility to vote. 

* District residents for at least three years. 

* Residents in the school electoral distzict for at least 
one year. 

—Provide for a four-year term of office for board mem- 
bers, with staggered elections. 

The educational system of a modern city can be the 
gateway to the advancement and enrichment of its chil- 
dren—or it can hobble opportunity and curb growth. 

If that system is to succeed it must be a part of commu- 
nity life. The problems of delinquency, crime prevention, 
and empty summers—and the promise of vocational train- 
ing, recreation, and full opportunity—must be no less the 
concern of the educational system than of the community 
as a whole. 

Education can no longer be considered a seasonal ex- 
perience, when the problems of a modern city know no 
calendar. 
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To answer this challenge in our Nation’s Capital, the 
school board I propose will have a broad charter. 

—To involve itself deeply in the affairs of the com- 

munity. 

—To coordinate its efforts fully with other agencies of 
the city’s government. 

—And, most importantly, to work closely with the new 
officials of the city government. Among its functions 
will be to submit its budget estimates to the city’s 
chief executive so that the city’s total budget can 
be shaped to meet its most urgent needs and priorities. 

Washington has been fortunate to have dedicated and 
devoted citizens serve on its school board, despite the out- 
moded method of their selection. They have served the 
city’s children faithfully and well. 

But we must move forward. 

The Congress has demonstrated its commitment to good 
government for the District of Columbia. Many members 
have submitted specific proposals for the popular elec- 
tion of a school board. While some may differ in detail 
from the proposal we will forward, all share with me a 
common hope for the future of the District—which be- 
longs to all the people. 

Sincerely, 
Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


NotE: This is the text of identical letters addressed to the Hon- 
orable Hubert H. Humphrey, President of the Senate, and to 
the Honorable John W. McCormack, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 





VISIT OF CHANCELLOR KIESINGER OF THE 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Joint Statement by the President and Chancellor Kiesinger Following Their 
Meetings in Washington on August 15 and 16. August 16, 1967 


President Johnson and Chancellor Kiesinger issued the following 





joint statement at the conclusion of the visit which Chancellor Kiesinger 
and Vice Chancellor Willy Brandt made in Washington on August 15-16: 

We continued the exchange of views which we began in Bonn on the 
occasion of the funeral of Konrad Adenauer in April of this year. We are 
convinced that these regular, frank and far-reaching discussions of the 
international situation as well as of questions which are of particular con- 
cern to our two countries will solidify and strengthen the friendly relation- 
ship and trust that exists between us and between our two nations. 

Our most important common goal is the maintenance of peace. The 
North Atlantic Alliance serves this goal. We agree fully that it must con- 
tinue and indeed it must be strengthened. 

We share the view that a policy of relaxation of tensions can help 
avoid conflicts. Such a policy can remove the causes of existing tensions, 
can overcome differences and in this way lead to mutual understanding 
and trust among peoples. It is only by following such a policy that the divi- 
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sion of Europe and the division of Germany can be ended and a just and 
permanent peace be established in Europe. 

We are fully convinced that the unification of Western Europe will 
mark a significant contribution to world peace and to the welfare of all 
peoples. This requires continued cooperation and lasting friendship 
among the nations of Europe. Such a united Europe will be a friend and 
partner to the United States. 

We agree fully that Europe and the United States are dependent 
upon one another for their security. The planning of the common defense 
| in the years to come must remain in the hands of NATO. We are in com- 
; plete agreement that a one-sided weakening in the ability of the West to 
, assure its security will not promote the relaxation of tensions, which is 
desired by both of us. Both countries must sustain their defense efforts. 

Weare fully in accord that both countries also bear a responsibility to 
help other peoples in the world to attain economic growth and prosperity. 

We agreed on the great importance of reaching international agree- 
ment at the September meeting of the International Monetary Fund in 
Rio de Janeiro on a meaningful plan to assure adequate additions to inter- 
national liquidity, as and when needed, by a supplement to existing 
reserve assets. 

We also had a full exchange of views on the general international 
situation, including the Middle East, Southeast Asia and recent develop- 
ments in the field of disarmament. 

We concluded that personal meetings and consultations between us 
make a significant contribution to the friendship and mutual understand- 
ing of our two countries. We agreed that we would stay in close touch with 
each other. 


VIETNAM CIVILIAN SERVICE AWARDS 


The President’s Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony in the East Room. 
August 16, 1967 


Ambassador Lodge, we are delighted to have you here with us in the 
East Room today. 

Secretary Bundy, Director Marks, Ambassador Gaud, distinguished 
award winners, ladies and gentlemen: 

Every evening on television, every day in the newspaper, and 
every hour by cable, the reports of military action in Vietnam flow in here 
to us. We Americans know, far more immediately than other generations 
here at home have ever known before, the face of war abroad. 


Yet most of us have seen only one face of this war—the face of 
combat. 


There is also the face of need: of hunger, of sickness, of bewildered 
ignorance. That face is just as real as the face of combat. Its demands are 
just as urgent. Answering them will be just as crucial to the outcome 
in Vietnam. 

Today, here in the East Room of the White House, where on other 
days we have honored the heroism of American fighting men, we have 
come here to salute six civilian Americans—who also risked their lives 
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for freedom in Vietnam. One whom we honor—Francis Savage—lost 
his life there. 


He, and these brave men and women beside me on the stage here 
this afternoon, threatened the enemy exactly as they served the innocent 
people of Vietnam. They worked to build what the enemy had fought to 
destroy. They sought to strengthen the hands of the very leaders whom 
the enemy sought to kill. 

Since the first of this year, the Vietcong has killed almost 1,800 
civilians—it has wounded another 3,300, and it has kidnapped more 
than 2,200. 

The enemy’s purpose is quite clear. It is to deprive South Vietnam of 
every hamlet or village leader—to deprive them of every teacher and 
worker—who tries to improve the life of his people. It is to so intimidate 
the Republic of South Vietnam that at last it will surrender in hopeless 
desperation and frustration. 

It is difficult for most of us to understand this kind of methodical 
brutality. It is hard for most of us to grasp the meaning of this gangster- 
ism—or to know the courage that it requires to build a nation and to 
build it under the constant threat of terror. 

These men and women, no less than the leaders in the hamlets, know 
what it is to work within range of a sniper’s rifle. 

They, and thousands like them, fought a war against disease and 
fear and hunger while a war of combat raged about them. They faced 
the frustrations and heartbreaks that always accompany the building of 
a decent modern society; they faced danger on hundreds of roads and 
in thousands of hamlets; and still they built—and taught—healed and 
helped a people whom history has cruelly served. 

While the Vietcong has carried on its campaign of terror, these men 
and women, and those who served with them 


—helped build classrooms for more than a quarter million students; 
helped supply them with more than 11 million textbooks; 

—hbuilt and stocked more than 12,000 health stations; 

—gave 17 million inoculations against cholera and other diseases; 

—treated 200,000 patients every month; 

—helped to quadruple the production of fish and double the 
production of pigs; 


—helped to irrigate 100,000 acres of land—four times more than 
in 1964. 


Accomplishing these things has cost a great deal of money—and we 
and the Government of South Vietnam have provided it. But it has 
demanded something far more precious than money. It has demanded 
a passionate devotion to serving humanity, even at the risk of one’s own 
life. It has required a willingness to live in remote villages and provincial 
capitals; a willingness to be lonely and afraid for long periods of time— 
to endure disease and deprivation—to seek right answers, in an alien 
culture—to seek order in a land shaken by insurgency. 

It requires, in short, a commitment as great as that we have come to 
expect of our fighting men in uniform in Vietnam. 

Because they have lived and worked there, these men and women 
know that a free, secure, and healthy society will never come easily to 


Vietnam. They know there will be suffering and mistakes in the days 
ahead, as there have been in the past. 
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And we Americans should understand that that is the pain of 
progress. For our Nation was not born easily. There were times in those 
years of the 18th century when it seemed as if we might not be born at all. 

During the hard days of the fighting for our independence there 
were some who would not fight at all. Some people would not pay taxes; 
some States would not meet their levies of men and money; some men 
were so devoted to colonial power that they fled abroad. 

But there were—and we thank God for this—enough brave men and 
women to bear the burden; there were enough dedicated men and women 
to endure year after year of war and suffering; and there were allies who 
stood with us all through those darkest hours, until we finally prevailed. 
And after 13 years of war and political strife, we here in America 
prevailed. 

Given that background, we ought not to be astonished that this 
struggle in Vietnam continues. We ought not to be astonished that that 
nation, racked by a war of insurgency and beset by its neighbors to the 
north, has not already emerged, full-blown, as a perfect model of 
two-party democracy. 

Instead we might take heart that in the very midst of that war, only 
a few months after the enemy threatened to cut that nation in half 

—the Vietnamese people elected their own representatives to a 
Constituent Assembly, notwithstanding all the discouragements 
and terror that the Communist world could muster; 

—that Assembly then wrote a democratic constitution ; 

—local elections were then held in the villages where security per- 
mitted, and more are planned for the near future; 

—a national campaign for President and Vice President is now 
underway ; the members of a new Senate will be chosen at the same 
time, and members of a House of Representatives in the following 
months. 

It is with great pride that I acknowledge that all through that ordeal 
and painful emerging process a great American leader helped to guide 
those people with sound and solid advice. And we honor him, too, here 
today, Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Today’s leaders in Vietnam, Chief of State Thieu and Prime 
Minister Ky, have given their very solemn pledge that they will support 
the outcome of fair elections, whoever wins. 

I take that pledge most seriously. 


In recent months I have conveyed to them—through personal letters, 
through Ambassador Bunker, Secretary McNamara, General Taylor and 
Mr. Clark Clifford—my strong conviction that it is very vital for the 
elections in Vietnam to be free and to be fair. 


We cannot pose impossible standards for a young nation at war. But 
| given our concern and commitment, we can—and we should—expect of 
that nation every effort to make the elections truly representative of the 
people’s will. 
We fight in Vietnam to free that people’s will from the grip of 
Communist terror. We fight so that the people themselves may choose, 
undaunted, those whom they wish to lead them. We fight to make elec- 
tion— instead of submission—possible. 


I believe that those who are dismayed by the progress of the campaign 
so far should bear at least two things in mind: 
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In South Vietnam today, there are 11 candidates for President— 
some military, some civilian. They are free to attack the government, and 
most of them have done so. 

They are free to take their case to the people, and most of them 
have done so and are doing so at this hour. 

In North Vietnam today—North Vietnam—there are no candidates; 
there are no elections; there are no attacks on the North Vietnam Govern- 
ment, of which I am aware. And it amuses me that they are not even 
attacked here sometimes. 

We also, I think, should take judicial notice, without being critical 
and without being fearful, that by exercising our rights under the First 
Amendment that we should call to the attention of the people that the 
folks that are doing the most to keep us from having a fair and free 
election in Vietnam today are the Vietcong and the North Vietnamese 
themselves. There may be a time when their terroristic efforts could be 
brought to the attention of the American people. 

This is not to say that the campaign, or the election in the South, 
will go off without blemish. 

This is only to say that an effort is being made, and a strong effort, 
with our very strong support and endorsement, to conduct an open elec- 
tion in a nation that is under fire from guerrillas and from terrorists and 
from aggressors and invaders. It is to suggest that this effort that we are 
making ought to be welcomed and encouraged. It is to invite attention to 
some of the similarities between the fight for democracy and freedom in 
Vietnam today, and the tough and confused struggle to build a new nation 
on our own continent just two centuries ago. 

The events in Vietnam do not comprise a neat package. They are 
the products of a very long and very bitter struggle. They testify not just 
to man’s imperfections, but to his indomitable spirit—that after decades 
of suffering still seeks freedom, still seeks to have its voice heard, still 
seeks to prevail over the voices of terror that surround it. 

Now, to those of you who have come here to join me, I want to call 
to your attention these courageous Americans and ask you to share this 
honor with me of presenting to them on behalf of their fellow citizens, the 
highest commendations for their service to their country and for their 
service to freedom in Vietnam. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:18 p.m. in the East Room at the White House. He 
presented the awards to Frank W. Scotton of the United States Information Agency, 
Miss Eva Soonhe Kim and Joseph R. O’Neil of the Department of State, and Hatcher 
M. James, Jr., Steven C. Shepley, and Francis S. Savage (posthumous) of the Agency 
for International Development. Mr. Savage’s widow, two children, and mother were 
present to accept his award. 








Programs for the American City 


The President’s Letter to Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield Urging Enactment and Funding of 
the Programs. August 16, 1967 


Dear Mike: 

It has long been apparent that the health of our nation 
can be no better than the health of our cities. 

Surely not a single American can doubt this any longer, 
after the tragic events of this summer. 


Just two months after I became President—in January 
1964—I sent to the Congress a Special Message on Hous- 
ing and Community Development. In outlining a series of 
new proposals for the cities of America, I said: “Whether 
we achieve our goal of a decent home in a decent neigh- 
borhood for every American citizen rests, in large measure, 
on the action we take now.” 

Shortly thereafter, I called together some of the most 
brilliant minds, the most talented planners, and the most 
experienced urban experts in the nation. After exhaustive 
study, they recommended to me a number of proposals 
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that hold vast promise for the future of every city in this 
nation. Chief among these proposals was the Model Cities 
Program—the most coordinated, massive, and far-reach- 
ing attack on urban blight ever proposed to the Congress. 
This was not just a federal program. It was designed to 
stimulate local initiative in the private sector, and at the 
state, county and local level. 

I asked Congress to authorize $2.3 billion for the first 
six years of this program. Congress reduced that request 
to $900 million for 2 years. 

This year, I requested full funding of the Model 
Cities—$662 million. The House has already cut that 
request to $237 million. 

I urge that this request be restored in full. We can no 
longer be satisfied with “business as usual” when the prob- 
lems are so urgent. 

These problems demand the best that an enlightened 
nation can plan, and the most that an affluent nation can 
afford. 

In addition, the Congress now has before it a number 
of other programs proposed by the Administration which 
are concerned entirely or significantly with the urban 
problems of our nation. These programs, taken together, 
represent an all-out commitment to the safety and well- 
being of our cities and the citizens who live in them: 





Funds 
Requested— 
Programs Fiscal Y ear 1968 
Crime Control $50 million 
Firearms Control 
Civil Rights Act of 1967 
Juvenile Delinquency $25 million 
Economic Opportunity Act $2.06 billion 
Model Cities $662 million 
Rent Supplements $40 million 
Urban Renewal $750 million 
Urban Mass Transit, advance $230 million 
appropriation 
Urban Research $20 million 
Neighborhood Facilities $42 million 
Home Rehabilitation $15 million 
Family Relocation Assistance $62 million 
Rat Extermination $20 million 
Elementary-Secondary Education $1.6 billion 
Act 
Manpower Development and $439 million 
Training Act 
Food Stamps $195 million 
Child Nutrition and School Lunch $348 million 
Program 
Community Health Services $30 million 
Mental Health $96 million 
Mental Retardation $25 million 
Hospital Modernization (Hill- $50 million 
Burton ) 


Maternal and Infant Care 


$30 million 
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All of these programs have been pending before the 
Congress since the beginning of this session and are in- 
cluded in our January budget. 

The task before us is immense. But we have charted 
a beginning—and we have done so with the help of the 
best and most experienced minds in the Nation. I believe 
the enactment and funding of these programs is the first 
step in making this commitment a reality for the people 
of America. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


Labor Day, 1967 


Statement by the President. August 16, 1967 


The history of the labor movement in America is a 
lesson in responsibility. 

The movement began at a time when workers were 
treated more as commodities than as human beings; when 
most men and women were without power to affect the 
conditions and wages of their working lives; and when 
the laws offered no protection for collective action. 

In another country, or in different hands, the workers’ 
protest against these conditions might have degenerated 
into sustained violence. There are always some who glorify 
violence as the midwife of progress. There are always 
some who mistakenly equate hatred with determination, 
force with justice. 

But the American labor movement learned early that 
violence is the sure road to disaster. Labor in this country 
organized not to destroy, but to demand a part of the 
American dream. As a result, the American worker today 
enjoys a prosperity and a security unknown to any other 
working man in the history of the world. 

Now, on this 73d Labor Day, America and her labor 
movement have much to celebrate. 

More Americans—76.2 million of us, 1.6 million more 
than on last Labor Day—are at work than ever before. 
The unemployment rate, now 3.9 percent, has been below 
4 percent during all but one month in the past year and 
a half. This is the longest period of sustained low unem- 
ployment since the early 1950’s. Our per capita disposable 
personal income has reached $2,717—a 3.6 percent in- 
crease in purchasing power over the past year. American 
working men have mightily contributed to, and benefited 
from, these achievements. 

But our work is not done, if we only magnify our own 
affluence. Years ago labor fought to awaken the social 
conscience of those who owned and managed property 
and production. Today our common challenge is to extend 
the promise of America to those who are as unfamiliar 
with it as the railroad workers and coal miners were 70 
years ago. 

In a land of plenty, one out of every seven persons lives 
in poverty. 
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Some are the victims of discrimination because of their 
race, their religion, their sex, or their age. 

We must cure these ills. We must create more jobs, 
and train the men and women to fill them. We must 
guarantee the right of every citizen to become the best 
that there is within him to be. 

In the 1930's, the labor movement spoke on behalf of 
the forgotten many to the privileged few. Today, it must 
continue to speak—more firmly than ever—on behalf 
of the disadvantaged minority. 

We are committed to the defense of freedom abroad, 
and we will honor that commitment. But we are also 
charged with the duty to assure the rights of every Ameri- 
can at home. It is a duty we must fulfill. 


Private Enterprise in 
Low-Income Housing 


The President’s Memorandum to Secretary Weaver 
Directing Him To Institute a Pilot Program 
Recommended by the President’s Committee 

on Urban Housing. August 17, 1967 


MeEmMorANDUM For: Honorable Robert C. Weaver, Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development 


I have just received the attached report from the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Urban Housing. In the report, the 
Committee recommends a pilot program, under existing 
authority, to stimulate private enterprise to build and 
manage low-income housing. 

I would like you to institute immediately a project of 
the type recommended by the Commission so that the 
desirability of a large scale program along these lines can 
be determined as soon as possible. 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


Following is text of the report from the President’s 
Committee on Urban Housing: 
August 16, 1967 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 
From: Edgar F. Kaiser 


At the outset, you charged our Committee to study 
programs that would stimulate private enterprise to build 
and manage low-income housing, and reduce the cost 
and time required to replace substandard units. In the 
course of our work and, at your request, we have reviewed 
a proposal of Secretary Weaver’s and we have concluded 
that it deserves prompt attention. 

This new program is a variation of the “Turnkey” 
public housing program now authorized. It will not 
require new legislation. 
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The program would work as follows: 

1. A private developer would offer to build and sell to 
a local public housing authority a housing develop- 
ment at a fixed price. 

. The local public housing authority would review 
and approve the site and the plans, and negotiate a 
purchase price after obtaining two appraisals. 

3. The local housing authority would negotiate a man- 
agement contract with private management—either 
the private developer or some other entity. This is 
the element which is different from the present 
“Turnkey” approach. 

4. The developer would construct the housing project. 

5. The local housing authority would issue tax exempt 
Federally-backed local housing authority bonds to 
finance the capital cost of the project. These bonds 
would be sold on the private market, which finds 
them attractive because of the tax-exempt feature 
and the federal backing. 

6. HUD would issue an annual contribution contract 
to cover the difference between (a) the annual cost 
to amortize the investment and operate the project 
and (b) tenant rentals. 

Based upon our preliminary review, it appears that, 
while this proposal is not the whole answer, it does have 
promise and it is consistent with your objectives of involv- 
ing private enterprise more deeply in housing for low and 
moderate-income families. 

If there is a significant recognition of the profit element 
in both construction and management, we believe private 
enterprise could be interested in developing housing pack- 
ages for sale to local authorities. This could substantially 
increase the stock of low-income housing. Further, private 
construction on a “Turnkey” basis would be likely to re- 
duce costs below those usually achieved by the process of 
preparing detailed plans for public bidding. 

The private management concept could encourage the 
development of a management industry skilled in han- 
dling the special problems of operating low-income hous- 
ing. Costs and some of the prejudice against public 
housing might be reduced as professional management 
techniques are brought to bear on particular projects. 
Perhaps equally as important, the introduction of com- 
peting private management techniques might encourage 
some flexibility in the traditional management approach 
of the local public housing authorities. This, together with 
a program to encourage the sell-off of public housing 
projects to co-ops and to private families, could materially 
improve conditions in many of the public housing projects. 

Our Committee believes this new program merits an 
immediate pilot effort. We recommend that HUD pro- 
ceed under its existing authority and within its existing 
unit authorizations to initiate a pilot program based on 
the new approach. This would provide valuable specific 
content to the proposal and demonstrate the feasibility 
of its new feature—the negotiation of workable manage- 
ment contracts with responsible private entities. 
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Disaster Relief for Alaska 


Announcement of Availability of Funds for Repair 
of Storm and Flood Damages. August 17, 1967 


The President today declared a major disaster for 
Alaska because of severe storm and flood damages. In 
response to Governor Hickel’s request he made available 
$1,000,000 in Federal funds for emergency disaster relief 
and recovery measures in the affected areas of the State. 

Alaska sustained serious damages to Fairbanks and 
adjacent areas as record high waters breached all barriers, 
forcing thousands of residents from their homes and 
businesses. 

The President’s prompt action to the Governor’s re- 
quest makes Federal aid immediately available to the 
State and its stricken communities under the Federal Dis- 
aster Act, Public Law 81-875. Other Federal assistance 
will be provided under separate authorities. 

The Office of Emergency Planning Regional Office in 
Everett, Wash., is coordinating the Federal agency 
disaster assistance activities in Alaska. 


Department of Commerce 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Dr. John F. Kincaid as Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Science and Technology. 


August 17, 1967 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Dr. John F. Kincaid to be Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Science and Technology, to fill the 
vacancy resulting from the resignation of Dr. J. Herbert 
Hollomon on May 22, 1967. Dr. Hollomon resigned to 
accept the presidency of the University of Oklahoma. 

From 1958 until 1962, Dr. Kincaid was with the Insti- 
tute for Defense Analysis in Washington, D.C., and since 
1963 has served as vice president for research and devel- 
opment for the International Minerals and Chemicals Co. 
in Chicago. 

Dr. Kincaid was born in Blackwell, Mo., on February 
27, 1912. He received his A.B. from Central College in 
Fayette, Mo., in 1934; his M.A. from George Washington 
University in 1936; and his Ph. D. in chemistry in 1938 
from Princeton University. 

Dr. Kincaid taught for 2 years at Princeton from 1936 
to 1938 and for 4 years at the University of Rochester 
from 1938 to 1942. During World War II, he led a team 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology’s Explosives 
Research Laboratory. 

From 1945 to 1946, Dr. Kincaid worked at the Re- 
search Center of the General Electric Co, in New York. 
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For the next 12 years, 1946 to 1958, he was with the 
Rohm and Haas Co. in Philadelphia. 

In 1948, Dr. Kincaid received the President’s Certifi- 
cate of Merit for his work in explosives technology and his 
contribution to national defense. 


United States Ambassador 
to the Republic of Togo 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Albert W. Sherer, Jr. August 17, 1967 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Albert W. Sherer, Jr., of Illinois, a career For- 
eign Service officer, to be Ambassador to the Republic of 
Togo. He will replace Ambassador William Witman, who 
is joining the Department of State’s Policy Planning 
Council. Mr. Sherer has served since 1966 as a Senior 
Foreign Service Inspector. 

Mr. Sherer was born in Wheaton, IIl., on January 16, 
1916. He received his bachelor of arts degree from Yale 
University in 1938, and a bachelor of law degree in 1941 
from Harvard University. He is a member of the Illinois 
Bar. He joined the U.S. Army Air Force in 1941, rising 
to the rank of captain while serving overseas, He was 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross with one oak leaf 
cluster, and the Air Medal with three oak leaf clusters. 

Mr. Sherer practiced law prior to joining the Foreign 
Service in 1946. Early overseas assignments included 
Tangier, Casablanca, Budapest, and Prague. Later he 
worked on Eastern European Affairs in the Department 
of State. From 1961 to 1966, Mr. Sherer served as the 
Deputy Chief of Mission of the United States Embassy in 
Warsaw, Poland. 

Mrs. Sherer is the former Carroll Russell. The couple 
has two sons and a daughter. 


United States Ambassador 
to the Central African Republic 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Geoffrey W. Lewis. August 17, 1967 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Geoffrey W. Lewis of Virginia to be United 
States Ambassador to the Central African Republic. He 
will replace Claude Ross, now Ambassador to Haiti. Mr. 
Lewis had served since March 1965 as Ambassador to 
Mauritania, leaving there when diplomatic relations were 
severed following the outbreak of war in the Middle East. 
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Mr. Lewis was born on May 20, 1910, in Brookline, 
Mass. He received a bachelor of arts degree from Harvard 
University in 1932, majoring in history. He studied eco- 
nomics at Trinity College, Cambridge, England, the 
following year. During World War II, he served overseas 
with the U.S. Army, entering on duty in 1941 and rising 
to the rank of lieutenant colonel at the time of his dis- 
charge in 1946. 

From 1934 to 1937, Mr. Lewis was an assistant dean 
and an instructor in history at Harvard University. For 
the following 4 years, he was headmaster of a private 
school in Cambridge, Mass. He joined the Department 
of State in 1946. From 1953 to 1954, he was Acting 
Director of the Office of German Affairs. Mr. Lewis 
attended the National War College in 1955 and has since 
served overseas in Karachi and Paris. From 1961 to 1965, 
Mr. Lewis was Deputy Chief of Mission at Amman, 
Jordan. 

Mrs. Lewis is the former Elizabeth Merrill Locke. The 
couple. has two children, a son and a daughter. 


United States Ambassador to Barbados 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
FredricR. Mann. August 17, 1967 


President Johnson announced today his intention to 
nominate Fredric R. Mann, Pennsylvania businessman 
and industrialist, to be the first United States Ambassador 
to Barbados. 

Mr. Mann, now president of the Industrial Container 
Corp. and the Mankraft Corp., has had extensive experi- 
ence in the government as well, From 1952 to 1955, he 
was commissioner of recreation in Philadelphia and is 
now a member of the U.S. Mint Assay Commission. From 
1952 to 1966, he was Philadelphia city representative and 
director of commerce and member of the mayor’s cabinet. 
In 1966, he was selected by President Johnson to be one 
of the United States Representatives to the UNESCO 
Biennial Conference in Paris. 

Mr. Mann was born in Gomel, Russia, on Septem- 
ber 13, 1903. He acquired American citizenship through 
the naturalization of his parents. He attended Yale Uni- 
versity and the Wharton School at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, from which he received a bachelor of science 
degree in 1924. 

Mr. Mann joined the Seaboard Container Corp. in 
1938, later becoming president of the firm. From 1954 
to 1956, he was president and chairman of the board of 
the. National Container Corp. In 1957, Mr. Mann 
founded the Philadelphia Industrial Development Corp., 
of which he is now vice president. He is also treasurer of 
Dropsie College, commissioner of the Delaware River 
Port Authority, and director and vice president of the 
Philadelphia Port Corp. 
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Active in civic organizations, Mr. Mann is a trustee of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra Pension Foundation, presi- 
dent of Robin Hood Dell Concerts, a Fellow of Brandeis 
University, a member of the special gifts committee of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, trustee 
of the Harry S, Truman and John F. Kennedy Libraries, 
member of the Philadelphia Arts Council, director of the 
National Recreacion Association, and honorary chairman 
of the Board of the America-Israel Cultural Foundation. 

Mr. Mann has received many awards and citations, 
including citations from the Philadelphia Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce in 1952 and from the American Legion 
in 1956. 

Mrs. Mann is the former Silvia Nelson Rosenberg. The 
couple has five daughters. 


United States Ambassador 
to Trinidad and Tobago 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


William A. Costello. August 17, 1967 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate William A. Costello of Minnesota, a White 
House correspondent for the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, to be United States Ambassador to Trinidad and 
Tobago. He will succeed Ambassador Robert G. Miner, 
who is being reassigned. 

From 1929 to 1941, Mr. Costello worked as a news- 
paperman on the Minneapolis Journal, Minneapolis 
Tribune, Honolulu Star-Bulletin, and the Omaha World 
Herald. He joined the Columbia Broadcasting System in 
1941 and remained with CBS for 12 years. During this 
period he was radio correspondent in Chicago and Wash- 
ington, and from 1946 to 1951 was Far East news director 
based in Tokyo. The following 2 years he served as White 
House correspondent for CBS. From 1955 to 1958 Mr. 
Costello was self-employed as a counselor on international 
affairs, Since 1958, he has reported for the Mutual Broad- 
casting System from the White House. 


Mr. Costello was born at St, Paul, Minn., on March 5, 
1904. He received a bachelor of arts degree cum laude in 
1935 from the University of Minnesota, and is a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa. 


Mr. Costello is a member of the Academy of Political 
Science, the Association for Asian Studies, the American 
Political Science Association, the White House Press 
Correspondents Association, the American Radio-TV 
News Analysts, and Press Clubs in Washington and New 
York. In 1955 he was elected president of the Radio-TV 
Correspondents Association. 

Mrs. Costello is the former Helen Welch Murchie. The 
couple has two daughters. 
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United States Ambassador 
to Luxembourg 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


George J. Feldman. August 17, 1967 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate George J. Feldman of New York to be United 
States Ambassador to Luxembourg, succeeding Patricia 
Roberts Harris, who has resigned to return to the faculty 
of the School of Law at Howard University in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Ambassador Feldman has served as Ambas- 
sador to Malta since October 1965. 

Ambassador Feldman was born on November 6, 1904, 
in Boston, Mass. He received the degree of bachelor of 
laws from Boston University in 1925. After graduating, 
he practiced law in Boston, Washington and, from 1948 
to 1965, New York. He served with the U.S. Army Air 
Force in World War II. 

Ambassador Feldman has served as Chief Counsel of 
the Select Committee on Astronautics and Outer Space 
of the House of Representatives, as a consultant to the 
Legal Adviser of the Department of State, as a member 
of the U.S. Delegation to the 14th Assembly to the United 
Nations, as a member of the U.S. Delegation to the Sec- 
ond U.N. Conference on Law of the Sea at Geneva, and 
as a member of the United States NATO Citizens Com- 
mission. Ambassador Feldman served as Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the United States Committee for 
Refugees, and as a member of the United States Board of 
the Atlantic Council. 

Ambassador Feldman was a director of the Mastan 
Co. of New York City and of Columbia Mills of Syracuse. 
From 1962 to 1965 he served as one of the original in- 
corporators and as a director of the Communications 
Satellite Corporation. 

He is the author of numerous books and articles on 
space and business law. 

Ambassador Feldman is married to the former Marion 
Schulman. They have a son and a daughter. 


United States Ambassador 
to Sierra Leone 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Robert G. Miner. August 17, 1967 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Robert G. Miner of New York to be United 
States Ambassador to Sierra Leone, to succeed Andrew 
V. Corry. 

Ambassador Miner has been Chief of the U.S. Diplo- 
matic Mission in Trinidad and Tobago since 1962. Corry 
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was recently appointed Ambassador to Ceylon and the 
Maldive Islands. 

Ambassador Miner, a career Foreign Service officer, 
was born January 16, 1911, in Scranton, Pa, He attended 
Hamilton College, and was granted a bachelor of arts 
degree in 1934 and a master of arts in 1940. He also 
received a master of arts degree in 1942 from Yale 
University. 

From 1934 until 1942, Ambassador Miner was a pro- 
fessor at Athens College in Greece, at Robert College in 
Turkey, and at Hamilton College in New York. He joined 
the Government in 1942, as an analyst in the Office of 
Strategic Services. 

He served overseas from 1943 until 1945 as a lieutenant 
in the United States Navy. Ambassador Miner joined the 
Foreign Service in 1946. He served as Political Officer in 
Athens and Paris, and from 1949 to 1951 as Adviser and 
Acting Deputy Representative of the United States Dele- 
gation to the United Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkans. More recently, he served as Consul General in 
Istanbul and from 1960 to 1962 as Director of the Office 
of Greek, Turkish, and Iranian Affairs. 

Ambassador Miner is married to Antoinette Tubini 
Miner. The Miners have three sons. 

Ambassador Miner is proficient in French, German, 
Greek, and Turkish. 


United States Ambassador to Ethiopia 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


William O. Hall. August 17, 1967 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate William O. Hall, an Assistant Administrator 
of the Agency for International Development, to be Am- 
bassador to Ethiopia. He would succeed Ed Korry, who 
has been nominated to be Ambassador to Chile. 

Mr. Hall has served as Assistant Administrator of AID 
since 1963, concentrating on management and organiza- 
tion problems. 

Born May 22, 1914, in Roswell, N. Mex., Mr. Hall 
received his bachelor’s degree from the University of 
Oregon in 1936. He studied on the graduate level at the 
University of Minnesota from 1938 to 1939. From 1936 
to 1940 he worked as director of the League of Oregon 
Cities and the Bureau of Municipal Research at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. From 1940 until 1944, Mr. Hall served 
as a member of the staff of the Bureau of the Budget. In 
1946, he joined the United Nations Secretariat in New 
York as Budget Director. 

Mr. Hall joined the Department of State in 1946 in 
the Office of International Administration. From 1950 
until 1952, he directed the United Nations Office of the 
Department of State. Mr. Hall served as the Deputy U.S. 
Representative and Senior Adviser to our Mission to the 
United Nations in New York from 1952 to 1956. He also 
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served in London as a Special Adviser to the United 
States Representative to NATO and as Counselor of our 
Embassy in London. 

He returned to the Department in 1957 to take up his 
duties as Deputy Assistant Secretary for Budget and 
Finance. In 1959 he began his 4-year tour as Deputy 
Chief of our Mission in Pakistan. He has served in his 
present post since 1963. 

From 1944 to 1946, Mr. Hall served on active duty 
with the U.S. Navy. 

Mr. Hall is married and the couple has three children. 


Visit of President Houphouet-Boigny 
of the Ivory Coast 


Exchange of Toasts Between President Johnson and 
President Houphouet-Boigny at a Luncheon Honoring 
the Ivory Coast President. August 17, 1967 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON: Mr. President, Madame Hou- 
phouet-Boigny, Mr. Vice President, Secretary Rusk, Sec- 
retary Weaver, distinguished Governors, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


We are honored today to have with us one of the most 
respected statesmen of our time. 

President Houphouet-Boigny is the beloved father of a 
thriving nation. He is a powerful force for reason in the 
affairs of his great and diverse continent. His presence here 
with us today is a very fitting symbol of the strong bonds 
of friendship and mutual respect which unite his country, 
the Ivory Coast, and our country, the United States of 
America. 

Mr. President, as you so well know—and as all of those 
of you here today know—most of mankind is today en- 
gaged in a fateful race to turn the restless energies of de- 
prived people to the peaceful works of economic develop- 
ment—rather than to violent self-destruction. 

The President and I talked about affairs in his continent. 
We talked about our problems here in the United States. 
We looked at the challenges that face us in this hemisphere, 
in Europe, and in Asia. 

We both were in agreement that there was so much 
to be done, that this is such an exciting period in which 
to do it, and we just hoped that we would have time to 
make a contribution together. 

The world doesn’t make progress in a straight line. No 
nation is immune to failure and frustration. Nor does 
social change happen quickly. It takes patience, and it 
takes very hard work. 

Perhaps it is inevitable that some will lose heart along 
the way and drop out. Some observers will regard tem- 
porary reverses as—and the pressures of the moment will 
look like—certain defeat. Some will announce morosely 
that the developing countries are doomed. “Why should 
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we look at other parts of the world, when we have so many 
problems of our own?” Some will say that the arithmetic 
of development is really beyond human capacity, after 
all—particularly in Africa. 

To those that tell us that the developing countries are 
really doomed, to those Cassandras, Mr. President, we 
have a very simple answer. We say to them: Look at the 
Ivory Coast. 

Economists have a rule of thumb that a country needs 
an annual increase of somewhere around 5 to 6 percent in 
gross national product in order to generate the forward 
momentum essential to proper development. Over the 
past 3 years, the Ivory Coast has averaged not 5 percent, 
but 9 percent. 

Agricultural experts regard 4 percent as a quite respect- 
able growth in food production. But over the past 3 years, 
the Ivory Coast has averaged not 4 percent, but nearly 8 
percent. Industrial output has risen during this period by 
more than 16 percent per year. 

These numbers and these achievements reflect what 
are the real benchmarks of history. I speak for every 
American, Mr. President, in applauding your people. 

Mr. President, we are grateful to you for expressing 
to me this morning in most eloquent terms your concern 
for the developmental process and your feeling of distress 
that there has not been more unification and coordination 
among the nations that are able in the world to bring this 
about through the presentation of a unified program where 
better progress could be made. 

Those of us who are concerned, as you are, with the 
developmental process have tried to learn from your ex- 
ample. We have tried to isolate the elements that you have 
put together to produce the economic miracle in your own 
country. 

I think we have done fairly well at identifying the me- 
chanics of this process. We can describe them in mathe- 
matical terms, yet it is your astute combination of land, 
labor, capital, and entrepreneurship that has made this 
possible. 

But, Mr. President, there is one element that we cannot 
assign numbers to. This is vision. 

The Bible tells us that “where there is no vision, the peo- 
ple perish.” You have proved that where there is vision— 
and where there is leadership—then the people can 
prosper. 

My friends, the capacity to plan and to provide genuine 
leadership for his people are qualities that distinguish our 
guest here today. We are mindful of the great good that he 
has already done in the service of mankind. We are grate- 
ful for his wise counsel. We look forward with great pleas- 
ure to a close association with him and with his people in 
the years ahead. 

Above all, we bid him the warmest of welcomes. 


I ask those of you who have come from all across this 
land to join me now in a toast to His Excellency, President 
Houphouet-Boigny, to Madame Houphouet-Boigny, and 
to all of the people of the Ivory Coast. 
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PresipENT Houpnuovuet-Boicny. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Johnson, Mr. Vice President, distinguished Secretaries, 
Governors, honored guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


Allow me, first of all, to thank you for your very kind 
invitation and, particularly, for the very moving words 
that you have just said with regard to myself. 

And those words, coming from a man who holds in his 
hands the destiny of such a great country, those words 
coming from you, Mr. President, are, indeed, very mov- 
ing and really reach the very innermost part of my heart 
and my mind. 

This opinion that you have expressed regarding the 
development of our young country is an opinion which 
we hold very dear and which we consider most 
encouraging. 

During the meeting we had earlier today, you showed 
again, Mr. President, the considerable interest that you 
attach to my country. You showed a true interest and 
understanding of our present problems. 

I am very happy and gratified, indeed, that the Ivory 
Coast is a country which has listened to and which is ap- 
preciated by its friends, particularly by the United States, 
a country with which we share the greatest and truest 
ideals of freedom, peace, and progress, and a country with 
which the ties of cooperation that exist are developing in 
a most successful and satisfactory manner. 

And the fact that our friendship for the democracy of 
the United States, and the fact that we have the same con- 
cepts and we have the same interests and purposes, ex- 
plain very well the reasons why at times we have taken 
certain attitudes and certain positions, showing fully our 
awareness of the responsibilities of the United States and 
the very serious problems of your country. 

We are happy and gratified, Mr. President, to believe 
that this visit of ours to your great and magnificent coun- 
try is going to strengthen evermore the very foundations 
of the friendship that unite our two nations. 

Also, we trust that this visit is going to broaden even 
more the basis for our cooperation, a basis which I my- 
self want to extend to its fullest measure. 

I wanted only to say a few words, Mr. President, but 
there is something more that I have to add. It is that the 
representatives of developing countries, such as my own, 
continue to follow with great interest the considerable 
efforts and great sacrifices that you are making in your 
country in order to bring to the entire world—a world 
which is torn by fear—a true sense of freedom—a free- 
dom for men, a freedom for mankind, and a freedom for 
peoples. 

We have but limited means at our disposal, but we are 
intending, as always, to make all the contribution that you 
can expect from us. 


Now, in a concluding note, I want to present to you 
my most sincere wishes for success in all those undertak- 
ings so that all those great efforts and all the sacrifices that 
you are making will be, indeed, successful and will make 
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it possible to extend throughout the world the kingdom 
of peace and true human fraternity. 

In concluding, may I propose a toast to your own per- 
sonal health and that of Mrs. Johnson, and to the grow- 
ing prosperity of the United States. 

NOTE: President Johnson spoke at 3 p.m. in the State Dining Room 
at the White House at a luncheon in honor of President Felix 


Houphouet-Boigny. As printed above, this item follows the text of 
the White House press release. 


General Advisory Committee on 
Foreign Assistance Programs 


Announcement of Appointment of Three New 
Members. August 17, 1967 


The President announced today the appointment of 
three new members to his General Advisory Committee on 
Foreign Assistance Programs. 

They are: 


Dr. THEeopore M. Hessurcu of Notre Dame, Ind., president, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame 

Rupotrw A. Peterson of San Francisco, Calif., president, the 
Bank of America 

Dr. Frank Stanton of New York City, president, Columbia Broad- 
casting System 


The General Advisory Committee, chaired by Dr. 
James A. Perkins, president of Cornell University, was 
established by the President on March 26, 1965, to advise 
him, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, the Administrator of 
the Agency for International Development, and other de- 
partments and agencies on a continuing basis concerning 
policies, problems, and implementation of foreign assist- 
ance programs. 


In addition to Chairman Perkins and the new appoint- 
ees, the other members of the Committee are: 


Dwayne O. AnprEAS, chairman, executive committee, National 
City Bank of Minneapolis 

Josepu A. Beirne, president, Communications Workers of America 

Davi E. Bett, vice president, The Ford Foundation 

Evucene R. Brack, Special Presidential Adviser for Southeast Asian 
Economic and Social Development 

Mrs. Everett N. Case, chairman, board of trustees, Skidmore 
College 

Dr. LuTHER H. Foster, president, Tuskegee Institute 

Gen. ALFRED M. GruENTHER, former President of the American 
Red Cross 

Dr. J. Georce Harrar, president, The Rockefeller Foundation 

WituiaM R. Hew ett, president, Hewlett-Packard Co. 

Pror. Epwarp S. Mason, Lemont University professor, Harvard 
University 

Georce Meany, president, AFL-CIO 

Dr. FRANKLIN D. Murpny, chancellor, University of California at 
Los Angeles 

Davip RocKEFELLER, president, Chase Manhattan Bank 

WituraM J. ZELLERBACH, president, Zellerbach Paper Co. 


The Committee conducts its studies and reviews in 
Washington and in the countries where the assistance pro- 


grams are carried on. To date, almost all of the members 
have visited U.S. Missions abroad on behalf of the Com- 
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mittee; 33 aid-receiving countries have been visited by at 
least one member of the Committee. 

The Committee has held nine 2-day meetings to date, 
including sessions with the Secretary of State, Secretary of 
Defense, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Di- 
rector of the Peace Corps, President of the World Bank, 
President of the Export-Import Bank, the Administrator 
of AID, as well as staff representatives of all of these de- 
partments, agencies, and institutions. The ninth meeting 
was held on June 20 and 21, 1967, and a 10th meeting is 
scheduled for September 11 and 12, 1967. No regular 
schedule of meetings have been adopted, though they have 
been held at approximately quarterly intervals. . 


The Medal of Honor 


Announcement of the Award to Gunnery Sat. 
Jimmie E. Howard, USMC, With Text of the 
Citation. August 17, 1967 


The President will present the Nation’s highest award 
for valor Monday to Gunnery Sgt. Jimmie E. Howard of 
Burlington, Iowa. Ceremonies will be held at 12 noon at 
the White House. 

Sergeant Howard led an 18-man reconnaissance patrol 
in a fierce battle against a battalion of Vietcong. He will 
be the sixth Marine to be awarded the Medal of Honor for 
heroism in Vietnam. 

At the time of his heroic action in Vietnam on June 16, 
1966, Gunnery Sergeant Howard, then a staff sergeant, 
was serving as a platoon leader with Company C, First 
Reconnaissance Battalion, 1st Marine Division. His 18- 
man platoon was occupying an observation post deep 
within enemy controlled territory when a Vietcong force, 
estimated to be of battalion size, launched a vicious attack 
with small arms, automatic weapons, and mortar fire. 

The citation accompanying Sergeant Howard’s award 
reads in part: 

“Reacting swiftly and fearlessly in the face of the over- 
whelming odds, Gunnery Sergeant Howard skillfully or- 
ganized his small but determined force into a tight per- 
imeter defense and calmly moved from position to position 
to direct his men’s fire. 


“Throughout the night, during assault after assault, his 
courageous example and firm leadership inspired and mo- 
tivated his men to withstand the unrelenting fury of the 
hostile fire in the seemingly hopeless situation. He con- 
stantly shouted encouragement to his men and exhibited 


imagination and resourcefulness in directing their return 
fire. 


“When fragments of an exploding enemy grenade 
wounded him severely and prevented him from moving 
his legs, he distributed his ammunition to the remaining 
members of his platoon and proceeded to maintain radio 
communications and direct air strikes on the enemy with 
uncanny accuracy. 
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“At dawn, despite the fact that five men were killed and 
all but one wounded (one died the next day in the hospital 
and all were wounded before the unit was pulled out), his 
beleaguered platoon was still in command of its position, 
When evacuation helicopters approached his position, 
Gunnery Sergeant Howard warned them away and called 
for additional air strikes and directed devastating small fire 
and air strikes against enemy automatic weapons positions 
in order to make the landing zone as secure as possible. 

“Through his extraordinary courage and resolute fight- 
ing spirit, Gunnery Sergeant Howard was largely respon- 
sible for preventing the loss of his entire platoon. His val- 
iant leadership and courageous fighting spirit served to 
inspire the men of his platoon to heroic endeavor in the 
face of overwhelming odds, and reflects the highest credit 
upon Gunnery Sergeant Howard, the Marine Corps, and 
the United States Naval Service.” 

Gunnery Sergeant Howard is currently serving as the 
Battalion Training NCO, Service Company, H&S Bat- 
talion, Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, Calif. He 
was born in Burlington, Iowa, on July 27, 1929. His 
mother, Mrs. Edythe B. Schneider, lives at Rural Route 
#1, Sperry, Iowa. His father is deceased. The Marine 
sergeant and his wife, Theresa, live at 1933 Chatsworth 
Blvd., San Diego, Calif. The couple have six children, 
including twin girls. 

Gunnery Sergeant Howard was graduated from Bur- 
lington High School in 1949 and attended the University 
of Iowa before enlisting in the Marine Corps on July 12, 

1950. He attended recruit training and served as a drill 
instructor at the Marine Corps Recruit Training Battalion, 
San Diego, before being assigned to the Ist Marine Di- 
vision in Korea as forward observer with a 4.2 mortar 
company in March 1952. 

In Korea he was twice wounded and received the Silver 
Star for gallantry in action. 

Following his return to the United States, he served in 
billets on the West Coast and on Okinawa before his as- 
signment to Vietnam with the First Reconnaissance Bat- 
talion in April 1966. He was promoted to his present rank 
in August 1966. 


Sixth Anniversary of the 
Alliance for Progress 


The President’s Remarks to Latin American High 
School Students Submitting Winning Essays in 
Connection With the Anniversary. 

August 17, 1967 


Secretary General Mora, Mr. Vice President, distinguished 
Ambassadors, ladies and gentlemen, my friends: 

It is right that we honor youth tonight as we celebrate 
the sixth anniversary of the Alliance for Progress. 

For the more that we learn about this audacious human 
experiment we call the Alianza the more we know that it 
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is as our late beloved President, John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
really envisioned it, a plan for the youth of this hemisphere. 
If someone asks “Ts the Alliance a success?”, we may very 
well answer, “Only our children or our grandchildren will 
know if it is a success—but we are all going to know if the 
Alliance is a failure.” 

So as we meet here this evening, we cannot claim victory 
for the Alliance. We can only say “so far, so good” —prog- 
ress is being made, though the shining legacy that we 
would leave to our young remains to be delivered. 

We can point with legitimate pride to the way-stops 
toward the success of the Alliance—we can point with 
pride to a better hemisphere for all of our children. 


—This has been a year in which no single government 
in this hemisphere was taken over by force. 

—11 countries of Latin America equaled, or surpassed, 
the per capita growth rate of 2.5 percent per year 
over the last year. 

—an ever-increasing proportion of public resources is 
now being spent each year on education, on commu- 
nity development, on the things that really count, 
like health and sanitation. 

—lIn the United States, our Congress has given initial 
approval to an increased level of Alliance spending— 
to a rate that now exceeds a billion dollars per year. 


But for all of that—for all the bold new spirit that 
springs forth from the dynamic leaders of Latin America, 
for all the progress toward a Common Market, for all the 
promises of Punta del Este—nothing of permanence can 
be accomplished if we look only to the events of just one 
year. 

If what we do is to really last, we must make this com- 
mitment to ourselves and to all of Latin America: We will 
persevere. There is no time limit to our commitment. We 
are in this fight to stay all the way. 

We will persevere when the progress is apparent. We 
will persevere when the statistics of the progress are not 
as rosy as we would wish them. We will persevere when 
we have suffered reverses as we have this afternoon. 

We will persevere in our conviction that change can 
come about peacefully—that, as one of the young essayists 
here put it, we can make a revolution of sweat rather than 
arevolution of blood and tears. 

We will persevere in our belief that what happens in the 
Western Hemisphere, what happens in North and South 
America, will point the way ultimately to a more tranquil, 
more just, more fruitful world for all people. 

The American policy of perseverance in a just cause is 
not exclusive to Latin America. It applies to our own coun- 
try, where we have many problems. It applies particularly 
tonight to Southeast Asia. 

If we do persevere at home and abroad, in this hemi- 
sphere and in the other—I believe that the day of justice 
and freedom for men on this planet can be brought within 
sight. One of the young essayists here has said it magnifi- 
cently, and I quote: 
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“Latin American youth accepts the challenge of the 
struggle for progress, conscious of its responsiblity before 
history and nation . . . . Our voices, shouted from the 
Andes . . . will echo from the roof of the world: We can 
do it!” 

Yes, you—you and we can do it—and you and we are 
going to do it. 

Thank you, and good night. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:51 p.m. at the Pan American 
Union in Washington, at a reception honoring the essay contest 
winners. 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
AUGUST 18, 1967 


Tue Preswent. Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. 
Question? 


ASSESSMENT OF CURRENT SITUATION IN VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, would you give us, please, your cur- 
rent assessment of the situation in Vietnam, and the 
meaning and significance of what seems to be a rather 
obvious lull in the ground war and an equally obvious 
stepping up of bombing? More specifically, do you agree 
with your Army Chief of Staff, General Harold K. John- 
son, that 45,000 more troops may be enough to see us 
through to a solution? 

Tue Preswent. The people of Vietnam are in the 
middle of an election campaign to select a President and 
a Vice President, and about 60 members of their Senate. 

In October they will elect a House of Representatives. 


From time to time there seems to be—from news re- 
ports and operations reports—accelerations, escalations, 
lulls, and other various types of descriptions of our activi- 
ties out there. 

Our policy in Vietnam is the same: We are there to 
deter aggression. 

We are there to permit the people of South Vietnam 
to determine for themselves who their leaders should be 
and what kind of a government they should have. 

It is remarkable that a young country, fighting a tough 
war on its own soil, has moved so far, so fast, toward 
a representative government. 

Since we first went to Honolulu, we have urged that 
steps be taken in this direction. First the Constituent As- 
sembly was elected. Next a Constitution was written. 

At Guam that Constitution was given to us. A pledge 
was made that they would have free and fair elections— 
that the people would have a chance to select a President 
and a Vice President, and members of the Senate. 

In the last 2 or 3 days there has been a lull in the air 
activity. Because of the weather, those who direct our 
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operations there felt it necessary to restrain themselves and 
not to carry out certain targets that were available to them. 

Our activity in the South is determined a great deal by 
what the enemy there is willing to do. More and more 
here of late—we think that because of the losses he has 
suffered, because of the position in which he finds him- 
self—he is less anxious to engage our troops in combat. 

As a consequence, last week we had one of the lowest 
killed-in-action rates that we have had in several weeks. 

That is not to indicate that we won’t have a bad week 
next week. 

But weather, enemy operations, local conditions—all 
of those determine in some respect what happens between 
a lull and stepped-up activity. 

So far as this Government is concerned, our policy has 
not changed. It remains the same. We are steadfast in our 
determinations to make our pledges good, to keep our 
commitments, and to resist the attempt to take over this 
little country by brute force. 


FAIRNESS OF VIETNAMESE ELECTIONS 


Q. Mr. President, in the same context, what do you 
think accounts for fears being expressed on Capitol Hill, 
even to the point of a suggestion today that the election 
possibly be postponed? What do you think accounts for 
fears up there that maybe the election won’t be on the 
up and up? 

Tue Presment. I think that that is to be expected in 
all elections. 

I have participated in a good many. I have never 
known one where there weren’t some who questioned the 
efficiency of the election, the accuracy of the election, or 
the wisdom of the voters’ expressions. 

The date for the election has been set. The nearer you 
get to that election date, the more charges you will hear 
concerning the individual candidates, concerning the 
methods they use, concerning the type of candidate you 
should select, and concerning anything they can question 
or criticize. 

We do that in this country. You will expect more of 
it in a young country that is really having its first overall 
national election under wartime conditions. 

We hope that whoever wins, civilians or military lead- 
ers, will work together and will cooperate in the essential 
work that is ahead of them. 

We realize that one of our most difficult periods is 
going to be between now and the early part of September. 
We have realized that all along. We have had to adjust 
a good many things in this country, as long as we have 
had a Constitution. 

During the election period, we have to forgo a good 
many things. We have to indulge ourselves in the luxury 
of a great many rash statements and you can expect that 
to come from South Vietnam. We are going to do all we 
can. 

It is not our election. It is not our government. We 
are not running things. 
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It seems to me this is a matter for the Vietnamese 
themselves. 

But to the extent that our counsel is sought, and our 
advice is followed, we are going to do everything we 
can to see that we have an orderly, free, and fair election. 

Ambassador Bunker, who is one of our most experi- 
enced men, tells me that he is hopeful that this will 
come about. 


DomEsTIc PROGRAMS; PROPOSALS FOR THE CITIES 


Q. Mr. President, a number of people are asking more 
for the cities in the way of social welfare. But how about 
things that you have already recommended? For ex- 
ample, sir, yesterday the House passed a social security 
bill close to your recommendations, but the rest of your 
domestic programs seem to be foundering up on the Hill. 
How do you see this? 

Tue PresweNt. We have almost 100 measures pend- 
ing in the Congress. About half of them have been passed. 
At the end of the Congress, in the last few months of any 
Congress, we try to make a maximum effort to clean up 
all the bills that are left. 

We are very happy at the action which the Ways and 
Means Committee in the House of Representatives took 
on our social security measure. There are some matters 
that they brought into it that we had hoped they wouldn't. 
There are some reductions made that we didn’t favor. 

Generally speaking, our recommendations were care- 
fully considered. The House acted in its judgment and 
passed by that overwhelming vote yesterday a measure 
that I think the Senate can improve. I hope it will be 
sent to the President. 

We do have a crime control measure which has been 
acted upon by the House. We have a civil rights measure 
which has been acted upon by the House. We have an 
Economic Opportunity Act. It is now pending in the 
House committee. 

We have a model cities bill that has been greatly re- 
duced in the House, but I expect the Senate to act on it 
this week. We have a Rent Supplement Act cut out en- 
tirely that should be restored in the Senate. We hope it 
will. 

We have the urban renewal measure—almost a billion 
dollars, some $750 million. We have the urban mass 
transit measure. We have the rat extermination, the 
education bill—some 15 or 20 measures that are ex- 
tremely important to the cities. 

I have talked to all the leadership about it. I have 
talked to a good many of the individual Members about 
them. 

I think there is a general belief that the Congress will 
consider all of these measures and, I believe, pass most 
of them. We don’t expect to get everything recommended. 
But we believe we will get most of them. We think it is 
essential. 

As I said in my letter to Senator Mansfield, we have 
housing legislation, we have rent supplements, we have 
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model cities, and we have a good poverty bill. I believe 
Congress will, in the last few days of this session, face up 
to all of these measures and pass them. 


LETTER From Famity Lostnc Son IN VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, this week a family that lost a young 
son in Vietnam sent a letter rejecting your note of sym- 
pathy, calling the war senseless. 

I would be interested to know how this affects you. 
Does it upset you? How do you respond to that kind of 
mail? 

Tue Preswent. I heard that over the radio. I regret, 
of course, the feelings of the family. But I can understand 
the feelings of any parents who have lost a child. 

When I heard it, I just wished that it was possible 
for me to have enough time to sit down and express 
the gratitude this Nation feels for the service of the young 
men such as the one who belonged to this home, and 
perhaps give them a little better explanation of what we 
were doing there, and why. 


PROPOSAL FOR BoMBING PAUSE AFTER ELECTIONS 


Q. Mr. President, the South Vietnamese Chief of State, 
General Thieu, has said that if he is elected President 
in the elections next month he will ask for a bombing 
pause and another attempt to get peace talks started. 

Can you tell us how you feel about a bombing pause 
after the elections? 

Tue Present. I would be glad to consider and dis- 
cuss any proposal that would indicate it would lead to 
productive discussions that might bring about peace in 
that area of the world. 

I am very happy that Chief of State Thieu and Prime 
Minister Ky indicate that after the election they are hope- 
ful conditions would be such that productive discussions 
and negotiations could take place. 

The United States is very anxious to meet with the 
representatives of the North Vietnamese government at 
any time, at a mutually agreed place, to try to agree on 
some plan that will resolve these differences. 

We have made a number of proposals ourselves. As of 
this moment, there has not been communicated to us 
any change of position any different from that reflected 
in Ho Chi Minh’s letter of several weeks ago. 

We would, of course, welcome any indication on the 
part of the North Vietnamese that they would agree to 
a cease fire, that they would agree to negotiations, that 
they would agree that if we had a bombing pause that 
they would not take advantage of that pause to increase 
our men killed in action. 

Forrest? 

No STALEMATE IN VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, on the basis of that lack of indication 
from Hanoi, in your opinion, based on your information, 
have we reached a stalemate in the Vietnam war? 


THE Present. No. 
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I think there are those who are taking a pretty tough 
drubbing out there, who would like for our folks to believe 
there is a stalemate. But I haven’t been there. I can’t per- 
sonally say that I have observed all the action that has 
taken place. 

General Westmoreland is there. I have sent General 
Wheeler there within the month. 

General Johnson, the Chief of Staff of our Army, has 
just returned from there. 

General Larsen, a very able General who has been in 
the II Corps now for 2 years, has just returned from there. 

All of these men think that the stalemate charge is 
nothing more than propaganda. 

Mr. Morgan. 


New Bomsinc Tarcets Not A THREAT TO CHINA 


Q. It will come as no surprise to you, sir, that there are 
a number of critics of your Vietnam policy inside and out- 
side the press. But the Minneapolis Tribune, for example, 
has, in the past, rather consistently supported your objec- 
tives and policies in Vietnam. 

But on Tuesday of this week, its lead editorial calls 
your permission to bomb within 10 miles of China a dan- 
gerous escalation of the bombing which could lead to 
war with China. 

What would your counsel be to this implied anxiety? 

Tue Preswent. First I would like to make it clear 
that these air strikes are not intended as any threat to 
Communist China. They do not, in fact, pose any threat 
to that country. We believe that Peking knows that the 
United States does not seek to widen the war in Vietnam. 

The evidence has been quite clear that the strikes were 
made against the major military staging areas and lines 
of communication where the enemy has been concentrat- 
ing his supplies and troops. The transportation routes 
and bridges over which those troops have been moved 
against our men have been hit. 

We think that these targets are directly related to the 
enemy's capacity to move material into South Vietnam 
to kill American boys. 

The targets to us were clearly identifiable. They were 
carefully selected. They were all within North Vietnam. 

The strikes were made by the most highly trained pilots 
we have. They employed every human and every tech- 
nical precaution to insure that the ordnance fell on target. 
It did. 

While everyone is entitled to his opinion—a good many 
of them express it—the tougher the going gets, the more 
difficult it will be for some to.stay with us and go all the 
way, and last it out. 

Nevertheless, we believe that if we are going to be 
there, it is essential to do everything we can to protect 
the men we have there. 

We are going to try to provide the maximum deterrent 
at the minimum loss. 
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PROGRAMS FOR THE GHETTOS 


Q. Mr. President, Representative John Conyers says 
he will introduce legislation to allocate $30 billion to re- 
build the Nation’s ghettos. Would you support such a 
project? 

THE PresweENT. We have pending before the Con- 
gress some 15 or 20 measures to try to bring about an 
improvement of living conditions in our cities. They 
involve many hundreds of millions of dollars. The Con- 
gress up to now has not seen fit to pass the ones we have 
requested. 


We are going to urge upon them the program that we 
have recommended. We will be glad to consider any other 
recommendations that may come. 


I think we will be rather fortunate if we can pass the 
measures that are now pending before the Congress with- 
out material reduction in our recommendations. 

For instance, the Model Cities program is designed 
to improve ghettos in the cities in the land. We asked the 
Congress for $2 billion $300 million. They reduced that 
to about $1 billion—almost half. 

Then we asked for the funding of $600 million of 
Model Cities of that billion this year. 


They have cut that $600 million to $200 million. 


Over the long run—many years ahead—I am confident 
that we will make substantial increases in our expendi- 
tures in the cities. If we can get the Model Cities passed 
this year, if we can get the Kaiser Commission’s recom- 
mendations on the pilot projects for housing, if we can 
get good, sound poverty measures, if we can get our rent 
supplements—the programs that have already been 
thought out and worked out—I would be very pleased. 

In the meantime, we have a group in the Housing 
and Urban Development organization under Secretary 
Weaver and Secretary Wood—as well as Mr. Kaiser’s 
committee—which has taken a look at every proposal 
with a view to determining what merit they hold and how 
far we can go in embracing them. 


FarM Prices 


Q. Out in Des Moines this week several thousand farm- 
ers authorized the leader of this organization to try to 
increase farm prices by withholding products from the 
market. Could you give us your view on the appropriate- 
ness and the efficacy of this kind of effort by farmers to 
increase their prices? 

Tue Present. One of the very serious problems we 
have in this country—all of the consumers—is trying to 
insure that the farmers who produce the food we eat and 
the fibers we wear get a fair price for their products. I do 
not think they have gotten a fair price over the years—in 
line with the earnings of the workers in industry. 

I talked with some of the farm leaders before the Des 
Moines meeting. The Secretary of Agriculture brought in 
some of those leaders. 
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This Government should give very serious consideration 
to evolving some kind of a program that will give the 
farmer an equity of fairness, on the same basis for bar. 
gaining for the prices of his product as we have for the 
workers who bargain for the wages they receive for their 
labors. The particulars of that have not been worked out, 
[ just don’t know how we can obtain it. 

But I do think the farmers are on the short end of 
the stick. I do know people are leaving the farms by the 
thousands and going into the cities. It is creating a very 
serious problem for us. 

Today the farmer gets a smaller percentage of the 
dollar for the food that he produces for us than in any 
other period. I would very much hope that the adminis- 
tration, at some date in the reasonably near future, could 
find some legislation that would give to the farmer a 
means of bargaining reasonably and collectively, as we 
permit our workers to do. 

Mrs, McClendon? 


Tue Tonkin GuLF RESOLUTION 


Q. Mr. President, sir, the Constitution does not give 
you the right to carry on this war without permission from 
Congress. I am sure that you realize that more than any- 
body. In view of this misunderstanding that has occurred 
about the Gulf of Tonkin resolution, why don’t you 
clear up this matter with your critics by quickly calling 
for a new vote in Congress on this matter? 

THE Present. Sarah, you don’t always clear up your 
critics that easily. They will be with you before the vote. 
They will be with you after the vote. That is the way it 
is in a democratic society. 

I have given a lot of concern and attention to attempt- 
ing to get the agreement of the Congress on the course 
that the Government followed in its commitments abroad. 

As a young Senator, I recall very vividly hearing Sena- 
tor Taft speak on several occasions about President Tru- 
man’s intervention in Korea. He frequently said, in sub- 
stance, that while he thought what the President did was 
right, he did it the wrong way; that he should have con- 
sulted the Congress and he should have asked for their 
opinion. 

Under the Constitution, the Congress has the right to 
declare—to declare—war. It was never intended that the 
Congress would fight the war, direct the war, take the 
bombers off the ground, put them back on it, ground 
them. But it has the responsibility to declare the war. 

Senator Taft thought that President Truman, before 
he committed our troops in Korea, should have asked the 
Congress not necessarily for a declaration but for an opin- 
ion—for a resolution. 

President Eisenhower followed that policy in several in- 
stances, asking the Congress for an opinion. He discussed 
it with the leaders before he submitted the resolution. 

Back in May and June 1964, before the Tonkin Gulf, 
we considered what we should do in order to keep the 
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Congress informed, to keep them in place, and to keep 
them in agreement with what our action should be there 
in case of contingencies. There was very active debate in 
the Government, as I remember it, back as far as May 
and June of that year. Then we had the Tonkin Gulf. 

After the Tonkin Gulf we responded to the action with 
appropriate measures. 

But after that, we felt that we should point out that 
there was likelihood there would be other instances. We 
could see the problem developing in that area. So we 
asked the leadership of the Congress to come to the 
White House. 

We reviewed with them Senator Taft’s statements 
about Korea, and the actions that President Eisenhower 
had taken, and asked their judgment about the resolu- 
tion that would give us the opinion of the Congress. 


We were informed that a resolution was thought 
desirable. So the members of the executive and legislative 
branches talked about the content of that resolution. 


A resolution was drafted. That was reviewed with the 
leaders on, I believe, August 4, 1964. 


I sent a message up to the Congress shortly afterwards 
and asked for consideration of a resolution. Some of the 
Members of the Congress felt that they should amend 
the resolution, even after amendments had already been 
put into it by Members, to provide that if at any time 
the Congress felt that the authority delegated in the 
resolution should be withdrawn, the Congress, without 
waiting for a recommendation from the President—he 
might differ with them—could withdraw that authority 
by just passing a resolution which did not require the 
President’s veto. They could do it by themselves. 

That suggestion was made to me by a prominent Sena- 
tor. I readily accepted. 

So the machinery is there any time the Congress desires 
to withdraw its views on the matter. 

We stated then, and we repeat now, we did not think 
the resolution was necessary to do what we did and what 
we are doing. But we thought it was desirable. We thought 
if we were going to ask them to stay the whole route, and 
if we expected them to be there on the landing we ought 
to ask them to be there on the take off. 

So Secretary Rusk and Secretary McNamara went be- 
fore the House Foreign Affairs Committee and the Armed 
Services Committee. Then they went before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. They testified before all four of those 
committees. 

As I said, they accepted some suggestions by the Con- 
gressmen and Senators, and amended the resolution. The 
committees reported the resolution. I believe the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House reported unanimously. 
The Armed Services Committee went along with it. 

On the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, I 
think there was only one vote against it—Senator Morse. 
Then it went out to both Chambers for debate. 
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We had stated our views in the message and in the 
measure. The leadership, too, expressed our views in 
some of their statements. 

On August 5th, 6th, and 7th, during that period, there 
was debate, 2 days in the Senate—I believe on the 6th 
and 7th. I don’t recall the dates exactly in the House. 
But that resolution was sent to us by a vote of over 500 to 2. 


I believe that every Congressman and most of the Sen- 
ators knew what that resolution said. That resolution au- 
thorized the President—and expressed the Congress's 
willingness to go along with the President—to do what- 
ever was necessary to deter aggression. 

We are, as I say, trying to provide a maximum deter- 
rent with a minimum loss. We think we are well within 
the grounds of our constitutional responsibility. We think 
we are well within the rights of what the Congress said 
in its resolution. 

The remedy is there if we have acted unwisely or 
improperly. 

It is going to be tougher as it gets along. The longer the 
fighting lasts, the more sacrifice is required in men and 
materiel, the more dissent and the more difficult it is 
going to be. 

But I don’t believe we are acting beyond our Consti- 
tutional responsibility. 


Om SHALE DEVELOPMENT AND THE 
Mippte EAst Crisis 


Q. Mr. President, what are your ideas on the need for 
early processing of the billions of gallons of oil from oil 
shale in Colorado in the Rocky Mountains in view of the 
Middle East stoppage of oil shipments? 

Tue Preswent. The Secretary of Interior, since the 
Middle East crisis, has had a special group in his depart- 
ment dealing with imports and production matters. His 
various advisory committees give him counsel as to emer- 
gency measures that can be taken—and some that have 
been taken—to adequately protect our petroleum 
requirements. 

They are reasonably well in hand. There is a great 
future in the oil shale development. I would doubt that 
in this immediate crisis that you could expect any great 
acceleration. 

But if at any time our petroleum supply should be 
threatened more than it is now, the need should become 
greater. In any event just as the processes develop, you 
can expect further action in that field. But I don’t think 
it is imminent now. 


Metnuops or REDUCING THE DEFICIT 


Q. Sir, earlier this week Budget Director Schultze said 
the administration hopes to squeeze out between $112 
billion and $2 billion from the administrative budget. 
Could you share with us your thinking as to where some 
of these cuts might come? 
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Tue Preswent. Yes, from the 15 appropriation bills 
sent to the Congress—two of which have been passed. We 
_ are examining them now. There is little indication that 
much in the way of savings can come from them. 

We have talked to the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House, where they originated, last week. 
Mr. Mahon was here earlier in the morning. We have 
pointed out the problem we have. We have urged the 
leadership to set a target date for getting those appropria- 
tion bills to us so they can be examined. 

There are about $61 billion worth of nondefense ex- 
penditures in the budget. We would expect to have to get 
the Congress to reduce many hundreds of millions—per- 
haps several billions—in those appropriations. If the 
Congress fails to do it, we will have to see where it 
fails—what bills contain the money we think can be re- 
duced and that have the lowest priority—and then act. 

Each department has been instructed to immediately 
contact the chairmen of its subcommittees and urge them 
to take action on the bill. When those reductions are made 
by the Congress, if they are not sufficient, then the Execu- 
tive is pledged to make further reductions. 

We believe we should try to keep our borrowing within 
50 percent of the anticipated deficit. We hope that we 
can get a tax bill that will raise about $7 billion-plus. 
That will amount to about 25 percent of the anticipated 
deficit. 


Then we believe by refusing to pass certain measures 
that have been proposed—and are pending—by taking 
action on other measures that the House has reduced, by 
reducing several billion ourselves, the Congress and the 
Executive can reduce the anticipated deficit by some 20 
or 25 percent in witholdings, deferments, impoundings, 
and actual cuts. 
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Reporter: Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: President Johnson’s one hundred and eighth news conference 
was held in the East Room at the White House at 3:02 p.m. on 
Friday, August 18, 1967. The news conference was broadcast live 
on radio and television. As printed above, this item follows the text 
released by the White House. 


Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as 
formal White House press releases during the period cov- 
ered by this issue. Appointments which appear below in 
the list of nominations submitted to the Senate are not 
included in this listing. 


August 12 

President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz of Mexico has accepted 
the President’s invitation to come to Washington for a 
state visit on October 26 and 27. On October 28, Presi- 
dent Diaz Ordaz and President Johnson will go to El Paso 
and Ciudad Juarez for ceremonies transferring the terri- 
tories under the Chamizal Settlement. 


August 14 


President Gregoire Kayibanda of Rwanda met with 
President Johnson in an informal meeting at the White 
House. 


The newly-elected president of Kiwanis International, 
James Moler of Charles Town, W. Va., and Congress- 
man Harley Staggers called on the President. 


August 16 


Ambassador Sukich Nimmanheminda of Thailand 
paid a farewell call on the President. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 


Submitted August 14, 1967 


JosEPH W. BarTLetr, of Massachusetts, to be 
General Counsel of the Department of 
Commerce, vice Robert E. Giles, resigned. 


Submitted August 15, 1967 


Witt1AM A. Meapows, of Florida, to be U.S. 
Attorney for the Southern District of 
Florida for the term of 4 years (reappoint- 
ment). 

Guy W. Hixon, of Florida, to be U.S. Marshal 
for the Southern District of Florida for the 
term of 4 years (reappointment). 


Submitted August 17, 1967 


Wr11aM A, CosTELLo, of Minnesota, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Trinidad and Tobago. 

GrorGE J. FELDMAN, Of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Luxem- 
bourg. 

Wiru1aM O. Hatt, of Oregon, a Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer of Class One, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Ethiopia. 





1Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted August 17, 1967—Continued 


Frepric R. MANN, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Barbados. 

Rosert G. MINER, of New York, a Foreign 
Service Officer of Class One, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Sierra 
Leone. 

GEOFFREY W. Lewis, of Virginia, a Foreign 
Service Officer of Class One, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Cen- 
tral African Republic. 

ALBERT W. SHERER, JR., Of Illinois, a Foreign 
Service Officer of Class One, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Re- 
public of Togo. 

Joun F, Kincap, of Illinois, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce, vice J, Herbert 
Hollomon, resigned. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 
Approved August 13, 1967 


TER, GGR Bi ncsccccnnscnce Private Law 90-71 
An Act for the relief of Eddie Garman. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 3 


Released August 15, 1967 


Remarks of the President at the welcoming 
ceremony for Chancellor Kiesinger of the 
Federal Republic of Germany (advance 
text). 


The President’s toast at a dinner honoring 
Chancellor Kiesinger (advance text). 


Released August 16, 1967 


Remarks of the President at the presentation 
of Vietnam Civilian Service Awards (ad- 
vance text). 


Released August 17, 1967 


The President's toast at a luncheon honoring 
President Houphouet-Boigny of the Ivory 
Coast (advance text). 

Remarks of the President on the sixth anni- 
versary of the Alliance for Progress (ad- 
vance text). 

Biography of John F. Kincaid. 

Biographies of Ambassadorial appointees (7 
releases). 
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Message to Congress ‘on State of the 
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Tijuana River flood control project. 981 


Campaign prospects, 1968_.---- 972, 973, 974 
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orders. 
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National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders.................. 1055, 
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Newark and Plainfield__........... 1030 
News conference remarks on__-.-... 1030, 
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Civil rights 
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Commission, Chairman _.._..... 1101 
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News conference remarks on_-... 973, 974 
Clifford, Clark_._.. 1041, 1071, 1072, 1073, 1114 


Coast Guard Reserve, ordering to 
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College students, Federal assistance 
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Commerce, Department of 
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Consumer Advisory Council__......-. 1129 
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Copyright extension, Germany------- 1002 
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Cost reduction 
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Air Force, Under Secretary of. 1100, 1105 


Army 
Chief of Chaplains_---.-.---- 1055, 1105 
Military Academy, Commandant 
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Assistant Secretary, reassignment... 1100 
Committee on Purchases of Blind- 
Made Products_........---..- 1028, 1104 
Cost reduction awards ceremony... 1053 
Cost reduction report__....--...--- 982 
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Marine Corps, service-in-grade re- 
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I 
Navy, Secretary of..------ 1037, 1100, 1108 
Secretary McNamara’s press confer- 
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Disaster relief......- 1055, 1070, 1073, 1097 
Disorders in 
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Possibility of Presidential visit 1073 
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Disaster relief 
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Detroit. See separate entry. 
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Distinguished Service Medal-__._- 1003, 1009 
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Ebert, Dr. Robert Higgins___._..- 1118, 1130 
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Economy, national 
Message to Congress on State of the 
Budget and the Economy-.-_-_-. 1084, 1092 
Tax increase 


> een 1029 
Recommendation --.....---. 1084, 1092 
Education 
Federal assistance programs for col- 
lege students, report on__-..-... 998 
Guaranteed loan program for college 
ES Ea Serene 998, 1122 
United States Advisory Commission 
on International Educational and 
OO 1118, 1130 
MOWNIE: GaPGOR Diiswcssincnisitncicins 1129 
Bawards, Leverett.........cccsncanas 976, 1017 
eS 1049 
Employment of the Handicapped, 
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Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
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Etherington, Dr. Edwin D.-.......... 1049 
Bveme, Bie. Bestt.ncsncccscccscaked 1017 
Executive Orders 
International Secretariat for Volun- 
teer Service (E.O. 11363) -....-... 1048 
Law and order in the State of Mich- 
en) 7 | a> 1050 
Marine Corps first lieutenants, serv- 
ice-in-grade requirements (E.O. 
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National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders, establishment 
RR Eee 1068, 1069 
President’s Council on Recreation 
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Transportation as member (E.O. 
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orities and allocations during 
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Oe en 1060 
Federal assistance programs for college 
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Federal Communications Commission, 
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Flood losses, reduction of_......-.--. 1016 
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Foreign aid, polio epidemic assistance 
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Budget. See separate entry. 
Radiation protection guidance_-_-_-_- 
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Guam, Secretary of................. 1041 
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Health programs 
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McCulloch, Repr. William M-__--- 1056, 1069 
McDonald, Adm. David L__-----_- 1003, 1009 
Bee, DONOES O22 <n wc cccnawccns 1129 
McGinley, J. Timothy--.-............. 1126 
McKeithen, Gov. John J___-----_____ 972 
eee, TOMO. won nce cn cne 979 
McNamara, Robert S________--__ 1004, 1011 
McNaughton, John T_-__--_- 1024, 1037, 1060 
McQuade, Lawrence C_____--_--. 1023, 1042 
(GO tinemmnnannondcts 1029, 1034 
Medical care costs, report on__--_- __- 1121 
Medicare, first-year report__..-___.__ 974 
Medicine, National Library of, Board of 
PG cctcncentianebkimennaincs 1118, 1130 


Meetings With Foreign Leaders 
Germany 
Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger. 1029 
Former Chancellor Ludwig Er- 


ee eee 1000 
Iceland, President Asgeir Asgeirsson. 1032 
Iran, the Shahanshah---___-----__- 1017 


Italy, President Giuseppe Saragat 
and Foreign Minister Amintore 


POO . cnnenntonknesceccedapene 1060 
Ivory Coast, President Felix Hou- 
PROCURING nn ceicccccsncce 1041 
Nepal, King Mahendra and Queen 
ROG. accinscanccwensueneaenink 1104 
Niger, Republic of, President and 
airs. Hamani Diori............... 1104 
Singapore, Prime Minister Lee Kuan 
TER canine tien sain can intense arn nasties 1060 
Mental Retardation, President’s Com- 
es hg EA 981 
Merchant, Livingston------------ 1054, 1105 
DEIEMIGD, TROWSES Bh... OP. n cnn cccasce 1042 
Metzger, Stanley D...........-.-. 1102, 1130 
Mexico 


Joint Commission on Economic and 
Social Development of the Border 


oe TE EE See FTN 1041 
Tijuana River flood control project 
EN — emndrinmnnin mention ashe 981 


Michigan, law and order in__ 1049, 1050, 1055 
Middle East situation, news conference 


rr 972, 1031, 1032 
Military Academy, Commandant of 
Eee an 1129 
SG SEED Wcdeenskccnnancesan 982 
I We Sedaka nctndascucanae 1060 
Mining 
Se 977 
Uranium ore, radiation protection. 1074 
Mint, Denver Superintendent_-_-_-__ 982, 1017 
Mississippi, U.S. marshal, northern 
NINE. eniditnateuadbeacdaalsueuwel 1061 
Mississippi River Commission_---.~--- 1130 
Missouri, U.S. attorney, western dis- 
ee ee ee ee 1060 
SE, TOES Ge ititiaccmacnwnnacuean 977, 1017 
a eee 1079 
Morris, Thomas D.............. 1100, 1105 
Morse, Sen. Wayne-.----.----.~-- 1029, 1034 
Morton, Repr. Rogers C. B__---------- 1049 
Morton, Sen. Thruston B__------ 1049, 1072 
CO | eee 1079 
UREts, I BE nn on on cnccsen 1104 
National Advisory Commission on Civil 
RN. caren ct ncinwocsettasus 1055, 
1060, 1068, 1069, 1070, 1071, 1077, 1089, 
1104, 1124. 
National Advisory Commission on 
POON Ott WIR snc ccs scccees 1015 


National Advisory Committee on the 
Selection of Physicians, Dentists, 
and Allied Specialists__...._...----- 1028 
National Armed Forces Museum Ad- 
visory Board, Smithsonian Institu- 


OO oa ate oe ee ees. 1024 
National Conference on Medical Costs, 

report on proposals___------------ 1121 
National Day of Prayer for Reconcilia- 

OR foi atte teins ocasebaeaed 1059 


National defense student loan pro- 
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National Guard, recommendations by 
National Advisory Commission on 


Civil Disorders................... 1124 
National Institutes of Health_---~--- 1039 
National Labor-Management Panel... 1104 
National Library of Medicine, Board of 

Regents ....................--- 1118, 1130 
National Mediation Board-_.----.-- 976, 1017 
National Science Board__--------- 979, 1017 
National Science Foundation, weather 

modification report...------------- 1035 
National Security Council, Senior Staff 

MOET Kcccnnsncicimincnesencince 1041 
National Society of Crippled Children 

GG AAUWNB...ncccacccsecccccacs-- 1017 
Naval Academy, Board of Visitors__.-_- 1048 
Navy, Secretary of the___------------. 1037 
Nebraska, disaster relief........-.--. 1041 
Neff, Dr. George--.-----------------. 1017 
Nelson, Richard H................... 1041 
Nepal, U.S. visit by King and Queen... 1104 
Neuberger, Maurine B_-.------------- 1129 
Nevada-California compact on use of 

waters, Federal representative__...-_ 1041 
New Hampshire, U.S. marshal-_---- 982, 1017 
New Jersey 

Glassboro summit talks............ 1017 

Newark and Plainfield disorders..... 1030 

Possibility of Presidential visit to 

TOU, ecccccccnccsenscceccasasn 1073 

US. district judge...........--.--. 1017 
News Conferences 

July 1, at St. Louis (No. 103) -~---- 971 

July 12 (Secretary of Defense Rob- 

ert S. McNamara) ---.--.-----... 1004 

July 13 (No. 104, with Secretary of 

Defense Robert S. McNamara, 
Gen. Earle Wheeler, and Gen. Wil- 
liam C. Westmoreland) ........-- 1011 
duly 16 (Mo. 106)................-- 1029 
July 18 (Senator Wayne Morse, as 
Chairman of special board on rail- 
ee 1034 
July 29 (Cyrus Vance) ------------ 1070 
duly $1 (Ne. 106) ......-........-- 1070 
August 1 (Gov. Otto Kerner, Chair- 
man, National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders) .....-.-. 1077 
August 2 (Gov. Otto Kerner, Chair- 
man, National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders) ~......--. 1080 
August 3 (No. 107) ~--.-.--....-.. 1092 
August 3 (Cyrus Vance and Lt. Gen. 
John L. Throckmorton) --....---. 1096 
August 5 (Gen. Maxwell Taylor and 
Clark Clifford, on Asian mission). 1114 
August 11 (Ambassador William C. 
Foster, U.S. Representative to 18- 
Nation Disarmament Conference 
TED ici ieitnitiatrnenntenimnatiicn 1126 
Nicaragua 
Polio epidemic assistance_......... 982 
U.S. Ambassador to__.....-.....-.. 976 
Niger, Republic of, U.S. visit of Presi- 
ee 1104 
OS eee 1041 
Nominations. See Appointments and 
Nominations. 


North Atlantic, remarks by Icelandic 
POMEL cipisioncddhmtemnnducee 1033 

Nuclear nonproliferation treaty... 1074, 1126 

Nugent, Patrick Lyndon__-_..--..---- 982 


Cure, Donelé Bh... .nccnccsancesas 1017 
O’Brien, Lawrence F_--...--.-_.---- 1037 
OP GS 982 
ee 1060 
Older Americans Act Amendments of 

EE inicasdokn i aichacniiadimiiaaaenetle 975 
te en 982, 1060 
Wenetee, FORME Tancccccccscccnnas 1009, 1017 
Pahlavi, Mohammad Reza_-_..--...--- 1017 
Pan American Railway Congress As- 

sociation, United States National 

IID > <b casitaiaitnctancrcnciteminenncnanets 060 
Patent Office, Examiner in Chief_..-- 982 
Patman, Mrs. Wright......----..--.. 982 


SS | en 1100, 1105 
Pautzke, Clarence F__........-.--.-- 


979 


Peace Corps, Deputy Director... 1076, 1105 

Pecos River Commission, U.S. repre- 
SII eibtintendiciinncdeicintrininnnts 982 

Peden, Katherine Graham--_-_--_-- 1056, 1069 


Perkins, Repr. Carl..........-..-.-. 1122 
Petroleum, imports of low sulphur re- 
CE Ge Gi ittinnndctidttmnannnns 1026 
Philippines, position on Taylor-Clifford 
mission and troops for Vietnam-_-_-_-. 1072, 
1117 
Piiiiies, Joie T.......2..ccccenccoce= 1061 
Physicians, Dentists, and Allied Spe- 
cialists, National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Selection of.............--. 1028 
Pierce, William J..........<..0..<<- 1129 


TREE, Tiiieccistcennncmeniiimes 1030 
Polls, public opinion.... 972, 974, 1071, 1072 
TONe, We Pace atiancanssaunacoone 1037 
Post Office Department, Assistant 
Postmaster General, Bureau of Fa- 
I sk cceicnncittisimiantetiiniennaions 1009, 1017 
Postal service, postmasters, nomina- 
DONS cnccccwccccescncucsesess 1017, 1105 
Poverty programs. See Economic op- 
portunity programs. 
Prayer for Reconciliation, National 
ee 
Presidential Scholars, Commission on. 
Presidential Unit Citation 
2d Battalion (Airborne), 503d Infan- 
try, 173d Airborne Brigade (Sep- 
arate), USA, and attached units_- 
8th Airborne Battalion, Airborne Di- 
vision, Army of the Republic of 
Vietnam 
President’s Award for Distinguished 
Federal Civilian Service_.........-. 
President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped__......-.....- 
President’s Committee on Mental Re- 
tardation 
President’s Committee on Urban Hous- 
ing, Vice Chairman and Executive 
Director 
President’s Council on Recreation and 
Natural Beauty................. 980, 981 
President’s staff, Special Assistant on 


1059 
1041 


1102 


Secceccccsnesccsseesnns 980 
1037 
1017 


981 


1079 


National Security Affairs..........- 1041 
Ween, THE: AWGN Bicccccntmecicncswnn 1028 
Prisoners of war in Vietnam_-_-_-_- 1027, 1031 
Proclamations 

Captive Nations Week, 1967 (Proc. 

SUED Wtinnntingimminannnisnedint 1003 

Copyright extension: Germany 

COUR, SI sccccciacssucuncmmen 1002 

Fire Prevention Week, 1967 (Proc. 

DUED) cciccicencnwcscsncnesanescae 1083 
Imports 
Dairy products (Proc. 3790) -..---. 968 
Low sulphur residual fuel oil 
ee 1026 
Law and order in the State of Mich- 
igan (Proc. 3706) ............--.- 1050 
National Day of Prayer for Recon- 
ciliation (Proc. 3796) --.--..---- 1059 

United Nations Day, 1967 (Proc. 

FIDE) cvrcicncentinticnicoccunccsces 1077 

World Law Day, 1967 (Proc. 3791)_. 978 
Public Health Service 

Medical care costs, Manpower pro- 

i Ge titibiincinanine 1122 


National Library of Medicine... 1118, 1130 


Pustay, Lt. Col. John S...-----..--.. 1126 
BaGe. LOGE Ty Di cncaccccossetonen 981 
Radiation protection guidance for 
Pegeral ageneiss............2c..5ces 1074 
Railway labor dispute_........-...-- 2, 


Te CI i gactictiienicennnmaaiin 039 

eS eee 1125 

Recreation and Natural Beauty, Presi- 
dent’s Council on-_-...........- 980, 981 


Reorganization plan, District of Co- 
lumbia Government. 1001, 1121, 1124, 1128 


Reports to the Congress 


Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal 
Study Commission, 3d annual re- 
ID niciistcnminnntnineinin 1119, 1120 
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Reports to Congress—Continued 
Commodity Credit Corporation an- 
i Re a 999 
Strip and surface mining, report by 
Secretary of the Interior__-...._.- 977 
Weather modification, 8th annual re- 
port of National Science Founda- 
WE - nantncticnntunmieedanaania 1035 
Reports to the President 
Defense, Department of, cost reduc- 
COE PRI cc rctcidntinntinicannn 982 
Federal assistance programs for col- 
lege students 998 
Medical care costa................. 1121 
Medicare, first-year report......--- 974 
National Advisory Commission on 
Peek ONG FR ccddcccsenetmmun 1015 
Naval Academy, Board of Visitors, 
ee 1048 
Strip and surface mining 977 
Republican Coordinating Committee. 1095 
Republican Governors conference.... 972 
Resignations and Retirements 
Atomic Energy Commission, Samuel 
ne 1104 
Deputy Special Assistant to the 
President on National Security 
Affairs, Francis Bator.-.......-. 1041 
Patent Office, Examiner in Chief, 
Reaioeten DP. TAG nc nccctennocmns 982 
Under Secretary of the Air Force, 
Herman ©. Fab ..ncsdccmnsntenton 1100 
U.S. attorneys 
Arkansas, eastern district, Robert 
ee ee 982 
Iowa, northern district, Donald 
penne: ne 1017 
Missouri, western district, F. Rus- 
sell Millin___ 1060 
U.S. circuit judge, 9th circuit, Gil- 
Ce Ee 1104 
US. district judges 
New Jersey, Arthur S. Land-_---- 1017 
Riots. See Civil disorders. 
TG; GO Finciccwnaian 1041 
Rockefeller, Mrs. Winthrop_._------- 982 


Rogers, Brig. Gen. Bernard W__-.. 1129, 1130 
Romania 





Ameneeee Wi cnnncstnianscen 1060 
Prime Minister Maurer_-.......-.-. 1032 
Romney, Carl F__-- 1037 
Romney, Gov. George................ 1049, 


1050, 1055, 1070, 1096 
Roosevelt Campobello International 
Park Commission, U.S. Section, al- 





ternate member_ 1129 
Roper, Brig. Gen. Willard_.....-..... 1130 
Mosemiberg, TetetG os. ncceciaccnns 981 
Rostneki, Bawin V.....ncncccaccnans 1122 





Roszak, Theodore__ 1060 
Rotary International_......-...-.... 1017 
NT RE 1017 
GRR, BR iiincentcnncttinnien 1060 
Saher, Dr. ARGUE... ccantacasccun 1118, 1130 
Safety 
Fire Prevention Week, 1967--.-.__- 1083 
Radiation protection in uranium 
WIRE cncncncscandncmnneinnee 1074 
St. Louis, Mo., remarks at Democratic 
Governors conference_.........-- 970, 971 
Saltonstall, Leverett................. 1029 


Sampson, Brig. Gen. Francis L... 1055, 1105 





Seetiate; CR cc cnadccmanndinn 1048 
Saragat, President Giuseppe-_-.-.----.- 1060 
SORRRR, Ti icddcetcnstnnsenaengei 1060 
Savings bond program, awards cere- 
DD cnccnnnqascuanegeehamaa 1036 
Scalapino, Dr. Robert A.-.-....... 1118, 1130 
Scammon, Richard M 1104 
Schulze, Comdr. Robert H..-..-.---.. 1049 
Science Board, National_-.----------. 979 
Select Commission on Western Hemi- 
sphere Immigration..........----- 982 
Selective service, news conference re- 
ee 973 
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Selective Service System, National Ad- 
visory Committee on Selection of 
Physicians, Dentists, and Allied Spe- 


I ar Sc cca ierscaamonge eeekeoieior peemicngiseu 1028 
yy ea ee 1104 
I, Pe Bin einen 1049 
Singapore 

British interest in-........--..---- 1032 

U.S. visit of Prime Minister Lee 

NI WOU pitccdiccceri tiene cicnacs dodanie saan 1060 
RG ARN Sinn ecncn cnn swnnnes 1129 
Small Business Administration, Ad- 

NON iciceticeccnccdecne 977, 1017 
Smith, Chloethiel Woodard-_-_.--_----- 1060 
I RENE Bet cee cence 1125 
Smith, Robert D., Jr_........--....-- 982 
Smithsonian Institution, National 

Armed Forces Museum Advisory 

CER eee eae ea eens 1024 
Soviet Union 

Chairman Aleksei N. Kosygin, Presi- 

ye an 1031 

News conference remarks on rela- 

ee 1074 
Nuclear nonproliferation treaty, pos- 

sibility of conclusion of__-.----- 1126 
Space program, effects of civil disorders 

om apemting for... =~... 1072 
NITE TO i cece binnencemse 1014 


State, Department of, Ambassadors, 
appointments, etc................. 976, 
1017, 1035, 1042, 1049, 1051, 1052, 1061 
State-Federal relationships. See Fed- 
eral-State-local relationships. 


Statements by the President 
(See also White House Statements) 


Consumer Advisory Council, ap- 
eee OOo. ecco eun 1129 
District of Columbia City Council, 
request for recommendations on 
ee ee 1128 
District of Columbia Government re- 
a eo 1001, 1124 
Federal assistance programs for col- 
en eR se oc cs 998 


Independence Day, 1967__--.------- 978 
McNaughton, John T., death of__.. 1037 
Medicare, first-year accomplish- 

SNE eee eee memen aaa 974 
Mexico, agreement on Tijuana River 

flood control project_......------ 981 
Nuclear nonproliferation treaty, re- 

port by Ambassador William Fos- 

ter on 18-nation conference in 

en ae cao nr ae 1126 
Older Americans, programs for__--. 975 
President’s Award for Distinguished 

Federal Civilian Service, 1967 win- 

Me ortentanckosaeoeeamebenae 1037 
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Statements by the President—Continued 
Railway labor dispute, joint resolu- 


We Chico cardio necneens 1028 
oe ee 1039 
Sandburg, Carl, death of___...----- 1048 
I TN ik eirnncicmiccmoedieeebwtas 1049 
Strip and surface mining, report._.--- 977 
beers, TAO a nic icnnciecoscnccn 1129 
Student loan program. _-__..--..----- 1122 
A a a 1129 
Swearing-In Ceremonies 

Deputy Attorney General_-_-_------ 1114 

Equal Employment Opportunity 

Commission, Chairman-_--------- 1101 

“Talent Search” program_-_.--...-.-. 999 
Tariff Commission, Chairman__.. 1102, 1130 
Tariffs and trade, dairy product im- 

NN ees ncaa ae ieee 968 
Task Force on Federal Flood Control 

OMS io canna mt acide eeochraccie aa saomietegmereaie 016 
Tax increase 

News conference remarks on possi- 

i Os eee 1029, 1071, 1073 
Recommendation, message to Con- 

OE - seisciacasaminc cantina 1084, 1092 

Taylor, Gen. Maxwell D_-.---.-----.. 1041, 

1071, 1072, 1114 
Tee PRS | 5 -acnnasacdnws 1129 
TUMOR, MRAPMGNG anc cciinccdcnnnsne 1041 
Thailand, U.S. Ambassador to_--. 1035, 1042 
TRANG (1D) Krccinccnmssccccccnaacoases 1071 
Thornton, Charies B............ 1056, 1069 


Throckmorton, Lt. Gen. John L_-. 1051, 1096 


Tijuana River flood control project.. 981 
Tito, President Josip Broz___-._------ 1072 
Togo, Republic of, Ambassador from_. 1060 
Transportation, Secretary of, member- 
ship on President’s Council on Rec- 
reation and Natural Beauty__--_-- 980, 981 


Transportation priorities during rail- 
PORE GNI ic etcnctancmecanwneien 1022 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 


GRE GONE. 3. necccccnensiesakcces 1041 
lg a eee arr eer gre oe ete 1071 
OE; TIE ose hiitccennccien 1035, 1042 


United Kingdom interest in Malaysia 
COG BRIN. oo tcccccindace 1032 
United Nations 


Role in Vietnam problem_-_---__---- 1031 
Secretary General U Thant _-_----_- 1071 
United Nations Day, 1967__----_-_--- 1077 


United States Advisory Commission on 
International Educational and Cul- 


ERI HRS iin emo. 1118, 1130 
United States courts 
U.S. attorneys 
Arkansas, eastern district___.____ 982 
Iowa, northern district__._..._-_- 1017 
Missouri, western district... -- 1060 
U.S. circuit judge, 9th circuit... _-- 1104 





United States courts—Continued 
U.S. district judges 
OO FO ono ccnmnnnncessadaan 
Virginia, eastern district._....--- 
U.S. marshals 


Mississippi, northern district-... 1061 ~ 
New Hampshire.............. 982, 1017 — 
United States Tariff Commission, 
ee eee 1102, 1139 


Upper Great Lakes Regional Commis- 

sion, Alternate Federal Cochairman_ 
Uranium mining, radiation protection_ 
Urban Housing, President’s Committee 


1105 
1074 


CB cncnccnccsscenscessandencsacuee 1079 
Vanes, O7fUt...........6..32 eee 1049, 
1050, 1055, 1070, 1073, 1096 


Vanes, Shelton Bi... 2. coca 
Van Deerlin, Repr. Lionel 
Vietnam conflict 

News conference remarks on_--_--- 973, 
1011, 1031, 1032, 1071, 1072 

Presidential advisers Clark Clifford 

and Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, trip to 
consult with Manila nations_-_-_--. 1041, 
1071, 1072, 1114 

Presidential Unit Citation 

2d Battalion (Airborne), 503d In- 
fantry, 173d Airborne Brigade 
(Separate), USA, and attached 
ne 
8th Airborne Battalion, Airborne 
Division, ARVN. .cn<ccciccsoms 
Prisoners of war, treatment of_. 1027, 1031 

Secretary of Defense, news confer- 
ence remarks 1004, 1011 
Summit meeting, possibility of. 1031, 1073 
Troop level increase_____- 1087, 1093, 1094 
Westmoreland, Gen. William C., 
news conference remarks___--- 
Vietnam elections.............-... 973, 974 

Virginia, U.S. district judges, eastern 


1049, 1061 
981 





| En ee 1042 
Volunteer Service, International Sec- 
SOURTIRG TWh cc nccnccecnsuccasueuae 1048 


Wagman, Dr. Frederick Herbert__. 1118, 1130 


Ween; Tt. BG Gn cnn ncccnccniincean 1122 
We, Ge iiieccinciescscnussbeeee 1060 
WeltOn, Wars neice cancnnescdcedeas 1060 
Weather modification report__.-_.-_. 1035 
Westmoreland, Gen. William C__--_--- 1011 
po gs ee 1104 
Wheeler, Gen. Earle G__...__-.-..-.. 1011 
i TE 1017 
White House Fellows_________-_- 1119, 1125 
White House Statements 
Prisoners of war in Vietnam_-_-_-__-- 1027 
WHS, “GF se incccdacccnnecmisn 1056, 1069 
Women, remarks to Girls Nation__--- 1098 
World Bank, U.S. Executive Director. 1054, 
1105 
World Law Day, 1067.......ccncscsen 978 
Yugoslavia, President 'Tito__._-----.. 1072 














